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Report on the question of tariff equality in respect of 
the manufacture of Camel Hair, Cotton, and 
Canvas Ply Belting. 


The question of the adjustment of the tarifi so that the duties 

on imported manufactured articles are not lower than the duties 

« i j on the raw materials from which similar 

Beference to the Board. i n . ^ • t j- 

articles are manuiactured in India, was 

referred to the Tariff Board under Resolution No. 38-T (2), dated 

the 28th March, 1925, which runs as follows: — 

“ The Government of India have received a n]jmber of repre¬ 
sentations to the effect that the development of certain 
industries in India is hampered by the fact that the duty 
on the finished article is lower than the duty on the 
materials which have to be imported for the manufacture 
of that article. A list of such representations is appended 
to this Resolution. The repreientations will now be 
referred to the Tariff Board. It is reque-sted to examine 
these representations and any others of a similar nature 
which may be brought to its notice and to make such re¬ 
commendations, whether general or special, as it thinks 
fit. 

Firms or persons interested in the above enquiry should address 
their representations direct to the Secretary of the Tariff 
Board.” 

2. In this class of enquiry no question of protection as such 
arises and, consequently, we are not required to determine whether 

_ . „ ■ the industry under consideration fulfils the 

_ Scope of enqmry. conditions Ihid down by the Fiscal Commis¬ 

sion ns essential to the grant of protection. Further, the matters 
to which it is necessary to direct our attention are limited and no 
enquiry is necessary into such matters as the cost of production, 
overhead charges or the fair selling price of Indian manufactured 
ariteles. It is, therefore, possible to reach our conclusions after a 
4!omparatively brief enquiry, while our report also can with advan¬ 
tage be drawn up on more summary lines than those previously 
followed by the Board. 

3. In this report we propose to deal with three articles manu¬ 
factured in India, viz., cotton belting, hair belting and canvas 

ply belting. The applicants in regard to the 
, Applications under Messrs. Birkmyre .Brother.s. 

consideration 

Calcutta, in regard to the second, Messrs. 
Birkmyre Brothers and the Bengal Belting Works, Calcutta, and 
in regard to the third, Messrs. Tyabji and Company, Rangoon. 
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Cotton belting Cotton belting is wos-en from imported 

cotton yarn of the following counts: — 

6 ply X 15 counts. 

10 ply X 14 counts. 

15 ply X 15 counts. 

18 ply X 134 counts. 

22 ply X il3f counts. 

None of these sizes is at present used for any other purpose than 
the manufacture of machine belting, though for a time some of 
tbem were used in the selvedge of jute cloth. The other imported 
j'aw materials are used in painting or dressing the belt. There are 
three alternative methods of this finishing treatment, viz., dressing 
with a cling surface solution, with a mixture of red oxide, linseed 
oil and terebine, or with black proofing. 

Taking into account the quantities used and the price, black 
proofing stands in the matter of cost about midway between the 
other two kind? of dressing and we propose to base our calculations 
on the assumption that black proofing is invariably used. Another 
point also requires explanation. Belting is manufactured in different 
sizes and the quantities of materials used per unit of finished article 
as well as the cost of imported belting varies according to size. 
We base our calculations on 3| inch belting which appears fairly 
representative of the kinds of belting most commonly in use in 
this country. The relevant figures are given below: — 


Material used. 1 

Amount used 1 
pet lOOfeet j 
of belting. 

Landed price 
without 
duty. 

Bate 

of 

duty. 

'Total duty. 


i 

Lbs. j 

Es. A. F. 


Es. A. F. 

Cotton yam .... 

26'17* 

i 

3.7 13 4-88 

1^^ annas 
per lb. 

2 7 3 

Black proofing .... 

21'25 

! 

5 8 5-22 

15 per cent. 
ad valoHm, 

0 13 3 

Total 

i 

47-42 

41 5 10-10 


8 4 6 


•Average for the three yeora ending 1925-26. 


Cotton belting is imported free of duty under Act XXIV, 192T, 
and the Indian manufacturer is, therefore, at a disadvantage in 
the matter of Customs duty of Rs. 3-4-6 per 100 feet of belting. 
Cotton belting of comparable quality is landed in Calcutta at 
approximately Rs. 59 per 100 feet free of duty. 

5. It is possible to secure tariff equality either by abolishing 
the duty on the raw materials required by the Indian manufacturer, 
or by imposing a duty on the imported 
securing g^jgi^ed article or by a combination of both 
methods. We have received evidence that the 


Methods of 
tariff equality 
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«6ttoii yarns imported for this industry are too coarse for the manu¬ 
facture of cotton cloth and hosieiy, and although they have been 
occasionally used in small quantities in the jute industry, they are 
used almost exclusively for the manufacture of belting. Black 
proofing also, so far as we can ascertain, is used for no other purpose 
and the removal of the duty on this material appears feasible. On 
the other hand, the raw materials required for other forms of 
dressing, in particular, red oxide and J inseed oil, are used also 
in other industries and the removal of the duty on these would 
present difficulties. Further, we are conscious ol the fact that the 
•cotton mill industry has but recently been found to require assist¬ 
ance from Government. Although the classes of cotton yam 
required for the manufacture of belting are not produced in any 
great quantities in India, we have received evidence from the Bengal 
Belting Company that their belting is manufactured from Indian 
made cotton yarn, while Messrs. Birlcmyre Brothers are also ex¬ 
perimenting with yarn produced in this country^ The unsuit¬ 
ability of Indian yarn is due to lack of uniformity in texture and 
not to any inherent difficulty in manufacture, and it is reasonable 
to hope that with more experience suitable yarn may be^ produced 
by Indian mills. We are averse, therefore, to any action which 
might unfavourably affect the market for the products* of Indian 
mills and consider it undesirable to propose any change in the duty 
■on cotton yarn. We would, however, remove the duty, at present 
standing at 15 per cent, ad valorem, on black proofing. Taking 
the average proportion in which belting has been treated with 
black proofing in Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers’ works, the duty on 
black proofing represents approximately half the total duty paid 
on dressing materials. The removal of «?uty would ensure relief 
to Indian manufacturers of about 7 annas per 100 feet of cotton 
belting produced. 


6. There remains a disadvantage of Bs. 2-13-6. In order to 

attain equality of treatment both for Indian manufacturers and 

„ ,, , importers, it would be uecessajw to pvo- 

Board a proposals. v > s-li - '' i. ‘ j 

pose a duty of about 5 per cent, ad 

valorem on imported cotton belting. Our proposals for cotton belt¬ 
ing, therefore, are as follows: — • 


(1) a duty of 6 per cent, ad valorem should be imposed on 

imported cotton belting; 

(2) the 15 per cent, ad valorem duty on black proofing should 

be abolished. 


7. We turn now to hair belting. This article is woven partly 
from cotton yarn, partly from a kind of imported yarn known as 
„ . , , . camel hair. In addition, the belting is 

air e mg. treated in the same way as cotton belt¬ 

ing with a cling surface solution, black proofing or red oxide. 
We take as typical the inch belt and, for the purpose 

b2 
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of our calculation, take into account the form of dressing with 
black proofing only. The figures are as follows: — 


Material. 


Camel hair yam 
Cotton yarn 
Black proofing . 


Amount used 
per 100 feet 
of belting. 

Landed price 
without 
duty. 

Bate 

duty. 

1 Total duty. 

libs. 

Pies. 


j Pies. 

24-2 

7937-6 

15 per cent. 

1 1190-64 

1 


ad valorem. 

(Bs. 6-3-2-64) 

18-4 I 

4837-9 

li annas 

331"i 



per lb. 

(Bs. 1-11-7-2) 

21-25 1 

1061-2 

15 per cent. 

1.5918 

i 


ad valorem.'^ 

(Es. 0-13-3-18) 


8. The total duty paid on the raw materials is thus 
Bs. 8-12-1-02 per 100 feet of belting manufactured. No duty is 

„ , • X ^ 1 . • leviable on imported hair belting. We pro¬ 
belting propOTed!^ ^ 0^ 5 per cent, ad valorem 

should now he imposed, which calculated at 
the present price of 3|- inch hair belting, would amount to Es. 
4-10-0 per 100 feet. We also propose that, as in the case of 
cotton belting, the 15 per cent, duty on black proofing should be 
removed. This on the total production of belting represents 
a reduction in duty of approximately 7 annas per 100 feet. 
With these adjustments the Indian manufacturer still remaihs at 
disadvantage of Es. 3-11-1 per 100 feet. To meet this we propose 
that the duty on catnei hair yarn, 15 per cent, wl valorem sliould be 
reduced to 6 per cent, ad valorem. 

9. So far as we have been able to ascertain, camel hair is un¬ 
suitable for any purpose other than the manufacture of belting. 

„ , ^ It is not produced in India as yet on .a 

imported hair yarn. ^ commercial scale, though one mill has, we 

understand, produced a small quantity 
recently for experimental purposes. From the point of view of 
the Indian mill industry, the production of camel hair yam is of 
little importance at the present stage. The reduction of the duty 
on this raw material appears, therefore, a suitable form of relief. 
If these proposals are accepted, the position will be as follows; — 


Duty on raw materials paid by 
Indian manufacturers per 
100 feet of belting 



Belief afforded 
by proposals now made 
per 100 feet of belting. 


Eb. a. p. 

(1) Abolition of duty on 

black proofing . . 0 7 0 

(2) Beduction of duty on 

camel hair . . . 3 II 6 

(3i Imposition of 5 per cent, 
duty on imported belt¬ 
ing . . . . 4 10 0 

Es-. 8 12 6 







These proposals afford substantial tariff equality to the Indian 
manufacturers. 


10. Canvas ply belting is used for conveyor belts mainly in rice 
mills. From the evidence which we have received, it would appear 

Canvas ply belting; the mdustry is of small importance. 

Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers state that the 
demand for this class of belting is so limited that any enquiry 
into the matter would be a waste of time, while though they 
manufacture such belting in small quantities in their canvas 
department, they do not press for any relief in respect of duty 
on canvas used in such manufacture. We have also been told 


By the Bengal Belting Works, Limited, that no canvas ply belting 
is manufactured by them. The Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 
states that very little of this class of belting is imported, while we 
have been able to obtain no information from the Collector of 
Customs, Eangoon, as to the amount imported. We inspcicted the 
factory of Messrs. Tyabji and Company, the oifly applicant for 
relief, at Eangoon. The method of manufacture is simple. Im¬ 
ported cotton duck is folded over into +he requisite number of 
plies, which are then stitched together by means of a sewing 
machine. After the belting has been stitclied, it is dressed with 
fed oxide and linseed oil and is then hung up to dry. At the time 
of our inspection four men only were employed at the factory, 
though we were informed that when working fully the number of 
employees was ten. In these circumstances, we doubt if the manu¬ 
facture of canvas ply belting can he regarded as an industry at all. 
At the same time, we have recommended tariff equality both in the 
case of cotton and hair belting and think it would be invidious to 
distinguish between these and canvas ply belting. We proceed, 
therefore, to examine the application. 


11. Messrs. Tyabji and Company have waived all ci.'iim for a 
reduction of duty or other form of compensation on all raw mate- 
n ,, , rials save cotton duck. For the purpo.se of 

oar s propos s. calculations we propose to consider 8 ply 

belting 9 inches broad, which appears to us representative of the 
various kinds of canvas ply belting in use in India. Allowing for 
wastage, to produce 100 feet of belting 101} feel of cotton duck 
76 inches wide is required, the landed price of which without duty 
is Es. 101-8-0. The duty payable on this, vu., 11 per cent, a-l 
valorem, amounts to Es. 11-165. Ply belting is imported free of 
duty and on every 100 feet of belting manufactured, the Indian 
maker is at a disadvantage of Es. 11-165. We have considered 
wrhether it would be feasible to recommend the removal of the 
dntj on cotton duck, but in view of the evidence of the ropresen- 
talives of the Customs Department that this material i.s used for 
other purposes than the manufacture of belting, serious adminis¬ 
trative difficulties might arise in giving effect to any such proposal. 
Nor are we inclined to recommend the removal of the duty on all 
cotton duck for whatever purpose imported, since this would involve 
a loss of revenue of some Es, 70,000 a year while the advantage 
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wliich. would accrue to Messrs. Tyabji and Company would on the 
latest figures be less than Es. 1,000 annually. There appears, 
therefore, to be no alternative but to recommend the imposition 
of a duty on cotton ply belting. We have been unable to obtain 
satisfactory information as to the price at which canvas ply belt¬ 
ing is landed in India, partly because the demand is so small that 
tlie leading belting importers do not stock it, partly because the 
discounts allowed in the trade are very large and variable, running 
up to as much as 75 per cent. We believe, however, that it will 
be fairly safe to assume that for the class of belting which com¬ 
petes with that produced by Messrs. Tyabji and Company, the 
landed price cannot be much in excess of the nett retail price of 
the Indian made article which, we are informed, is Es. 1-14-0 per 
foot for the 8 ply 9 inch belt. We assume, therefore, for our 
calculation that the landed price of similar imported belting will 
not exceed Es. 2 per foot. We have found that the duty paid 
by the Indian gnanufacturer on the raw materials lequired to 
manufacture 100 feet of 8 ply 9 inch belting is Es. 11'165. In order, 
therefore, to secure tariff equality a duty of 5-58 per cent, on the 
imported article would be necessaiy. We have already, in this 
report, expressed our view that the duty on all three kinds of 
fabric belting should be uniform and we are not, therefore, pre¬ 
pared to recommend a duty of more than 5 per cent, on imported 
cotton ply belting. 

12. We have before us no applications in lespect of lealber 
belting or the various forms of rubber composition belting and 
_ , though on the ground of uniformitv' and 

mendatfS administrative convenience it may he con¬ 

sidered desirable to impose the same duty on 
all kinds of belting, we refrain from making any recommendation. 
As regards the three classes of belting which we are considering, we 
think a good case for tariff equality has been established. Our pro¬ 
posals are, therefore, as follows: — 

Cotton belting. —The 15 per cent, od valorem duty on imported 
black proofing should be abolished and a duty of 5 per 
cent, ad valorem should be imposed on imported cotton 
belting. 

Hair belting. —^The 15 per cent, ad valorem duty on imported 
black proofing should be abolished and the duty on im¬ 
ported camel hair yarn should he reduced from 16 per 
cent, to 6 per cent, ad valorem and a duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem should be imposed on imported hair belting. 

Canvas fly belting. —A duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem shoul.i 
be imposed on imported canvas ply belting. 

A. E. MATHIAS— President. 

J. MATTHAI— Member. 

■0. B. B. GLEE— Secretary. 

28th October, 1927. 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


RESOLUTION. 

Tariffs. 

Delhi, the 28th March 1925. 

No. 38-T. (2). —The Governiaent of India have received a 
number of representations to the effect that the development of 
certain industries in India is hampered by the fact that the duty 
on the finished article is lower than the duty on the materials 
which have to be imported for the manufacture, of that article. 
A list of such representations is appended to this Resolution. The 
representations will now be referred to the Tariff Board. It is 
requested to examine these representations and any others of a 
similar nature which may be brought to its notice and to make 
such recommendations, whether general or special, as it thinks fit, 

2. Firms or persons interested in the above enquiry should 
address their representations direct to the Secretary of the Tariff 
Board. 


Order. —Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com¬ 
municated to all Local Governments and Administrations, all 
Departments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence, the Indian Trade Commissioner in London 
and the Secretary of the Tariff Board. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 


D. T. CHADWICK, 
Secy, to the Govt, of India, 



List of representations. 


10 
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Press Comnuiniqu^ issued by the Tariff Board on the 30th 

April, 1927. 

The Indian Tariff Board is at present engaged in enquiring into 
a representation made by the manufacturers in India of machine 
belting other than leather belting. This representation protests 
that the local manufacturer is seriously handicapped by the advant¬ 
age possessed by his foreign competitors in that whereas the duty 
on imported belting is 2|- per cent, ad valorem that levied on the 
raw materials necessarily imported for the making of such belting 
in India ranges from 5 to 15 per cent. The Board is examining 
the firms concerned with the representation but would be glad to 
have the views on this question of any firms or persons, interested 
as users or importers of foreign belting, who may favour or oppose 
any change in the existing systems and is prepared to give full 
consideration to any such communications provided they are receiv¬ 
ed at the Board’s oflSce at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, by 
the 31st May, 1927. 
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Questionnaire for the manufacturers of machine beltii^ 
issued by the Tariff Board on the 19th January 1927. 

Introductory. 

1. At what date did your firm commence the manufacture of camel hair 
and cotton belting? 

2. What quantities of hair and cotton belting can your works produce per 
year when working to capacity P 

3. What has been your actual output in each of the last 6 years of— 

(1) hair belting; 

(2) cotton belting? 

4. Can you form any estimate as to the quantities of each kind of belting 
annually manufactured in India? 

6 . What other firms in India to your knowledge make hair or cotton 
belting? 

6 . Does your firm undertake the manufacture of belting only or of other 
products as well? Please enumerate the other products, if any. 

Baw materials, 

cotton 

7. What raw materials are required for the manufacture of hair _ 

canvas ply 

belting? 

8 . Which of the raw materials are produced in India and which are 
imported ? 

camel h air 

9. What quantity of (1) cott on yarii and (2) each of the other raw materials 

cotton duck 

cotton 

is required for the production of one unit of canvas ply belting? 

camel hair 

(The customary unit should be stated.) 

10. What were your annual requirements of each of these raw materials— 

(a) according to your rate of production (which should be stated) during 

the last three years, 

(b) according to the rate of output equivalent to the full capacity of the 

plant. 

11. Please give the cost per customary unit delivered at your factory of 
each raw material produced in India. 

12. Please give the average cost per customary unit of each imported raw 
material under the following heads during the last three years: — 

(a) c.i.f. price nearest port; 

(b) landing charges; 

(c) duty; 

(d) cost of transport to factory. 

13. What was the total amount paid by you as Customs duty on raw 
materials in each of the last three years? What percentage in each year was 
the Customs duty paid on raw materials? 

(i) of the total cost of imported materials delivered at the factory, 

(ii) of the total works costs? 

14. Are camel hair and cotton yarns, or cotton duck of the kind you import, 
or any of your other imported raw materials used for any purpose in India 
other than for the manufacture of belting ? 
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Market. 


15. Can yon form any estimate of the total annual demand in India for 
camel hair belting 

cotton belting ? 
canvas ply belting 

camel hair belting 

16. For what kind of machinery and in what industries is cotton belting 

canvas ply belting 

mainly usedP 

cott on 

17. State the amounts and value of canvas ply belting supplied by yoo 

hair 

to each main industry in the last three years. 

cotton 

18. Have you exported any canvas ply belting to other countries? 

hair 

19. To what extent would be a system of rebate of duties, on the raw 

materials if the finished products are exported, facilitate the establishment 
of markets outside India? ^ 

Works costs. 


20. Please fill up the two forms annexed to this questionnaire regarding 
works costs. 


Explanation. —(a) The years for which figures have been asked for are 
1923-24, 1924-25 and 1925-26, but the figures of the last three complete years 
for which figures are available may be given, (b) The figure given against 
raw materials, Indian or imported, should be the cost delivered at the factory 
but excluding, in the case of imported materials, the Customs duty. 

21. Was the cost increased in any of the years for which figures have been 
given owing to the fact that the factory was working at less than its full 
capacity? If so, which were the items principally affected? To what extent 
would they probably have been reduced if the calculations had been based 
upon the full output of which your factory is capable? 

Foreign competition. 

22. Which are the foreign countries from which competition in the Indian 
markets is keenest? 

23. Please state— 


cotton 

(1) the prices at which canvaa ply belting has entered the country 
hair 

and been sold in each of the last three years. The o.i.f. price of 
imported material. Customs duty and landing charges should be 
. stated separately; 


(2) the prices realized by you in the same years. 

24. From what sources is information obtainable as to the prices at which 
cotto n • 

can vaa p ly belting enters the country ? 
hair 

Financial position. 


25. What rate of dividend has been paid by your Company in each of the 
last three years? 

26. Please send six copies of your balance sheet for each of the last three 
years. 

Claim to assistance. 


27. In paragraph 97 of their Report the Fiscal Commission laid down three 
■conditions which in ordinary cases ought to be satisfied by industries claiming 
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protection. Do you consider that those conditions are satisfied in the case of 
cotton 

the oanyaa ply belting industry and in particular— 
hair 

(а) Do you claim that the industry possesses natural advantages such 

as an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour or a large home market; 

(б) Do j'ou claim that without the help of protection the industry is 

not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop as rapidly 
as is desirable in the interests of the country; 

(c) Do you claim that the industry will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection. 


cotton 

28. Do you claim that the canvas ply belting industry satisfies either or 

hair 

both of the conditions mentioned in paragraph 98 of the Fiscal Commission’s 

report, viz .:— 

(o) That the industry is one in which the .advantage of large scale pro- 
dnetiqp can be achieved and that increasing output would mean 
increasing economy of production. 

(6) That it is probable that in course of time the whole needs of the 
country could be supplied by the home productions? 


29. Do you consider that the industry is of importance on national grounds 
and therefore deserves protection apart from economic considerations? 

Form I. 

cotton 

Statement showing total expenditure incurred on the production of canvas ply 

camel hair 

belting in certain years. 
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Fobm II. 

Statement Mhowing works cost per 100 yards or other customary imit of 

cotton_ 

canvas ply belting, 
camel hair 


192S.?4. 


1924-2.5, 


192S-26. 


1. Indian raw materiale , 


9. Imported raw materials without duty 


3. Customs duty on imported materials . 


4. labour . , . 

• 

5. Power and fuel . 

. . . 

3. Other expenditure 

Total 


Deduct —credit for materials recovered, if any 


Nett total 
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MESSRS. BIRKMYRE BROTHERS. 

A.— Written. 

(1).— Bepresentation, dated the 12th July 192$, to the Gomtneree 
Department, Government of India, Simla. 

We beg to draw your attention to the following anomalies which exist in 
the Customs Import Tariff and which are seriously hampering the development 
of manufacture of machine belting in India for Indian Mills and Indian Indus¬ 
trial Works. 

Cotton Yams. —^The duty on Cotton Yarn which we use in the manufacture 
of Hastings Belting is 5 per cent. In addition to this the Government of 
India in their Finance Department letter No. 270, dated 19th May 1923, have 
decided that Belting and Listing made wholly or partially from cotton should 
be subject to the per cent, excise levy, making the total tax on our Belting 
of 6i per cent. The Import Duty on Home and Foreign manufactured Belting 
is 2i per cent, which means that we are faced with a handicap of 6 per cent, 
in the sale of our Belting which is manufactured in the country. 

We presume tlife extra per cent, levy on Cotton Belting and Listing 
was intended to be applicable to Belting made from Indian Cotton Yarns and 
not to Belting manufactured from Imported Cotton Yarn on which a duty of 
6 per cent, has been already charged. 

Camel Hair Yarn. —The Import Duty on Camel Hair Yarn is 15 per cent, 
whereas Camel Hair Belting imported from abroad is only dutiable to the 
xtent of 2i per cent. Thus the Indian manufactured belt is hampered to the 
xtent of 12i per cent. 

As the current Indian Tariff on Import Duties was drawn up almost 
entirely with the object of affording a footing to indigenous industries the 
imposition of the aforementioned import duties on yarns intended for the 
manufacture of belting and listing in India would appear to be contrary to 
the spirit of the Indian Customs regulations and we conclude it is not Gov¬ 
ernment’s intent to hamper an Indian Industry when its openly avowed 
policy is to give every support to such. We, therefore, pray you will refer 
our case to the Government Tariff Committee which we understand is shortly 
to sit, and obtain a ruling reducing the rate on Belting Yarns to 2i per cent, 
and thus put us on at least the same fiscal footing as foreign manufacturers 
of Hair and Cotton Belting. 


(2).— Further representation, dated 8th February 1924, to the 
Finance Department, Government of India, Delhi. 

We have the honour to bring to your notice the following anomalies which 
exist in the Customs Import Tariff and which are seriously hampering 
the development of manufacture of machine belting in India for Indian Mills 
and Indian Industrial Works. 

Cotton Yarns. —^The duty on cotton yarn which we use in the manufacture 
ot “ Hastings ” Belting is 5 per cent. In addition to this the Government 
of India in their Finance Department letter No. 270, dated 19th May 1923, 
have decided that Belting and Listing made wholly or partially from cotton 
should be subject to the 3i per cent, excise levy, making the total tax on our 
Belting of 84 per cent. The import duty on home and foreign manufactured 
belting is 2J per cent, which means that we are faced with a handicap of 6 per 
cent, in the sale of our Belting which is manufactured in the country. 

We presume the extra 34 per cent, levy on cotton belting and listing was 
intended to be applicable to belting made from Indian cotton yarns and not 
to belting manufactured from imported cotton yarn on which a duty of 6 per 
cent, has been already charged. 

Camel Hair Yarn. —The import duty on camel hair yarn is 16 per cent, 
whereas camel hair belting imported from abroad is only dutiable to the 
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extent of 2J per cent. Thus the Indian manufactured belt is hampered to-, 
the extent of 12J per cent. 

As the current Indian tariff on import duties was drawn up almost entirely 
with the object of affording a footing to indigenous industries the imposition 
o.f the aforementioned import duties on yarns intended for idle manufacture 
of belting and listing in India would appear to be contrary to the spirit of., 
the Indian Customs regulations and we conclude it is not Government’s intent 
to hamper an Indian industry when its openly avowed policy is to give every 
support to such. 

The Customs authorities in Calcutta inform us that this is a case whichs 
you will be able to dispose of summarily yourself and we trust you will give the 
matter your favourable consideration, as we are finding it increasingly difficulty 
to compete with imported belting under present conditions. 


(3 ).—Further representation, dated S9th May 19^4, to the Govern-. 
ment of India, Commerce Department, 

With reference to the correspondence resting with your letter No. 234-T (5)^ 
dated 9th May 1924, would you very kindly add the follow^g remarks to the 
case already submitted by us. 

Wo assume that the duty on imported yarns was imposed with the object 
of “ protecting ” the cotton and woollen industries of India and the fact that- 
the measure acts adversely on the Textile Belting Industry of India, and to., 
the advantage of imported Belts, is incidental. This duty is a decided hard¬ 
ship to manufacturers of Belting in India and as this effect is unforeseen and, 
unintentional, perhaps, we may conclude that Government would be willing to 
consider our case favourably and to reduce or abolish the duty so far as 
Belting Yarns are concerned, provided Government could be reasonably sure 
that such action would not be open to abuse by importers of Belting Yarns. 

We are, perhaps, the largest importers into India of Textile Belting Yarns,, 
both Hair Yarns and Cotton Yarns. In the year 1923 we imported 1,00,000 
lbs. Hair Yarns and about 1,25,000 lbs. Cotton Yarns. These imports are used 
solely for the manufacture of Textile Belting and we are always prepared to. 
produce evidence to prove this for the satisfaction of Government. So far as. 
we are aware there is no other outlet for the particular counts we import which, 
are specially spun to our order and are as follows ; — 

Eair Yarn .—3 ply/5a. and 4 ply/6j. 

Egyptian Cotton Yarn .—6 ply/13is., 10 ply/4s., 18 ply/13is!, 22 
ply/13is., 15 ply/lSs. 

The import duty at present is 15 per cent, on Hair Yarn and 6 per cent.. 
(plus Excise Levy of 3i per cent.) on Cotton Yarn. Textile Belting of prer" 
cisely the same texture and manufacture as our “ Hastings ” qualities is 
penalised only to the extent of 2i per cent. We have previously represented 
to Government the fact that we are finding it increasingly difficult,to. compete 
in price with imported belting owing to this disadvantage and the position 
now has become so acute that we find it necessary to curtail production to bring, 
out output into line with our sales. To do this we have been obliged to close, 
down entirely S4 looms out of a total of IZ looms and the remaining 18 looms, 
are working only 4 days per week. It will be realised that short time and. 
more than half our looms closed down for an indefinite period has resulted;, 
in a serious increase in our overhead expenses, making it still more difficult for 
>18 to compete with the imported Belting. 

We may mention that we have been protesting against this duty for a 
number of years past but so far we have not been able to obtain relief. 

May we again commend this matter to the Government’s careful considera¬ 
tion. It is scarcely necessary for us to add that we will be prepared to lend,, 
every assistance in our power to facilitate an official enquiry and satisfy Gov¬ 
ernment that the Yarns imported by us for the manufacture of . Belting arn. 
actually utilised for this and for no other purpose. 
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(4 ).—Further representation., dated ifh November 19Si, to the 
Government of India, Commerce Department. 

With reference to previous correspondence in the above connection, in view 
of the fact that our case has been represented to your Department in a number 
of letters at various intervals, and as certain new factors have to be put before 
you, we think it would be advisable to review our case in its entirety in one 
letter. This will doubtless be a convenience to the Members of the Tariff 
Board when our case comes up for examination and we accordingly have tlie 
honour to place before you the following remarks; — 

At our Hastings Mill, Rishra, E. I. Railway, we manufacture Textile 
Belting (khown as “ Hastings ” Hair Belting and “ Hastings ” Cotton Belt¬ 
ing) from imported Hair Yarns and Cotton Yarns. 

Camel Hair Yarn .—The import duty on Camel Hair Yarn is 15 per cent. 
As it is not practicable to manufacture a Hair Belting entirely from Camel 
Hair Yarn (and at the same time produce a belt of the “ firmness ” required by 
eonsumers of belting) without the introduction of a certain amount of strong 
Cotton Binder Yarn, the belting known as “ Hastings ” Hair Belting is subject 
to a further levy of 3i per cent, excise duty owing to its being made partially 
from Cotton Yarn. 

The total duty tevied, therefore, is 18J per cent. 

As against this the Hair Belting manufactured at Home and abroad, 
although composed of precisely the same yarns (Hair and Cotton) as our 
“ Hastings ” belting, is only dutiable to the extent of per cent. Thus 
the Indian manufactured belt is penalised to the extent of 16 per cent. 

Cotton Yarn .—The import duty on cotton yarn is 6 per cent., plus the 
excise levy of SJ per cent., making a total tax on our belting of 8i per cent. 

As against this, the import duty on homo and foreign manufactured belting 
is 2i per cent., which means that we are faced with a handicap of 6 per cent, 
in the sale of our “ Hastings ” Cotton Belting which is manufactured in 
India. 

• We understand the current Indian Tariff of import duties was drawn up 
almost entirely with the object of affording a footing to indigenous industries, 
and the imposition of the aforementioned import duties on Yarn intended 
for the manufacture of belting in India would appear, therefore, to be contrary 
to the spirit of the Indian Customs Regulations. We conclude it is not Gov¬ 
ernment’s intent to hamper an Indian industry when the openly avowed policy 
is to give every support to such. 

As regards the 3i per cent, excise levy —we presume this was intended to 
bo applicable to Belting made from Indian Cotton Yarn and not Belting 
manufactured (either wholly or partially) from imported Cotton Yarn, on 
which a duty of 6 per cent, is charged when it enters the country. 

It is a considerable number of years since we first approached Government 
in this matter, but up to time of writing our requests for adjustment of our 
•case have not met with any success. 

We trust, therefore, that the Tariff Board will extend a sympathetic 
•consideration to our case, and that they will be pleased to issue a rule re¬ 
ducing the rate on Belting yarns (both Hair and Cotton) to 2J per cent., or 
abolishing the duty entirely as far as Belting Yarns are concerned, and thus 
put us on an equal fiscal footing with Home and foreign manufacturers of 
Hair and Cotton Belting. 

The matter is of vital importance to us as the Pioneers of the Belting 
Industry in India and the largest manufacturers in India of Textile Belting. 
We are finding it increasingly difficult to compete with imported belting which 
pays only 2J per cent, import duty. 

We are not asking for protection—all we request is that legislation be 
passed that will remove the handicap under which we are labouring. We 
submit that sellers of imported belting are favoured unduly by the present 
Tariff and we are unable to sell in competition with imported Beltings except 
at a dead loss. The position is causing us grave anxiety. 
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We assume that the duty on imported yarns was imposed with the object 
of “ protecting ” the Cotton and Woollen Industries of India and the fact 
that the measure acts adversely on the Textile Belting Industry of India and 
to the advantage of imported belts, is incidental. This duty is a decided 
hardship to manufacturers of belting in India and as this effect is unforeseen 
and unintentional, perhaps, we may conclude that Government would be 
willing to consider our case favourably and to reduce or abolish the duty so 
far as Belting Yarns are concerned, provided Government could be reasonably 
sure that such action would not be open to abuse by importers of Belting 
Yarns. 

We are perhaps the largest importers into India of Textile Belting Yarns, 
both Hair and Cotton Yarns. In the year 1923 we imported about 1,00,000 lbs. 
Hair Yarns and about 1,25,000 lbs. Cotton Yarns. These imports are used solely 
for the manufacture of Textile Belting and we are always prepared to produce 
evidence to prove this for the satisfaction of Government. So far as we are 
aware there is no other outlet for the particular counts we import, which are 
specially spun to our order, and are as follows: — 

Hair Yarn .—3 ply/5a. and 4 ply/5s. 

"Egyptian Cotton Yarn .—6 ply/13is., 10 ply/4s.* 18 ply/lSis,, 22' 
ply/13Js., 15 ply/16s. 

We have represented above the fact that we are finding it increasingly 
difficult to compete in price with imported belting owing principally to the 
high rate of duty leviable on our yarn, and the position recently became so- 
acute that we found it necessary to curtail production to bring our output 
into line with our sales. To do this we were obliged to close down entirely 
24 looms (out of a total of 42 looms) and the remaining 18, looms were working 
only 4 days per week. It will be realised that short time and more than half 
our looms closed down has resulted in a serious increase in our overhead 
expenses making it still more difficult for us to compete with imported belting.. 

May we again commend this matter to the Government’s careful considera¬ 
tion. It is scarcely necessary for us to add that we will be prepared to lend 
every assistance in our power to facilitate an official enquiry and satisfy 
Government that the Yarns imported by us for the manufacture of Belting 
are actually utilised for this and for no other purpose. 


(6),— Letter, dated the 12th February 1926, to the Tariff Board, 


Import duty on hair yarn and cotton yarn imported into India for the manu¬ 
facture of textile belting for driving machinery. 

With reference to our representation to the Tariff Board in the above- 
connection and also to the correspondence resting with your letter No. 47, 
dated the 27th January 1926, we notice that the Tariff Board, in the case 
for protection in the Printers’ Ink Industry, has made a recommendation 
to the Government (which has been accepted) to the effect that the import, 
duty on Printers’ Ink be raised to 5 per cent, (from 2i per cent.) and that 
the import duty, on the necessary constituents of Printers' Ink should remain 
at 15 per cent. 

If there is any possibility of this case being considered as parallel to. 
,our own representation in connection with belting and belting yarn, we 
would respectfully represent to the Board that an increase in duty from 24 
per cent, to 5 per cent, on imported belting would be of no material assistance- 
to the indigenous industry of textile belting manufacture. Excepting a 
negligible quota, all the constituents and ingredients used by us in the manu¬ 
facture and production of the finished belt are imported from home and 
carry an import duty of 15 per cent, and unless imported belting is penalised 
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sto the same extent (namely 15 per cent.), the indigenous industry must con¬ 
tinue under a severe handicap. 

Textile belting manufactured in India for export to foreign countries. 

We have made a strong effort to create an export trade and to introduce 
“ Hastings ” belting into a number of other countries, e.g., Africa, Buenos 
Aires, Australia, etc. We find, however, that we cannot compete in price 
with' competitive belts of a similar grade to our own, the reason being that 
under existing regulations we can obtain no drawback of import duty paid 
by us on the constituents and ingredients of the belt, when we export the 
manufactured article. The position therefore is that a double import duty 
ris attached to “ Hastings ” belting by the time it is landed in a foreign port, 
namely, import duty into India and import duty at the destination port. In 
the case of South Africa, we have been forced to close down our agencies 
and the belting has been returned to this country. Similarly in other 
countries, our sales are practically at a standstill and we fear that the same 
notion will be necessary in these cases also. 

We pray that the Board will be pleased to give their kindly consideration 
.to this point whgn our case comes up for examination. We submit that 
■it would be to the advantage of the Government of India to introduce special 
legislation to meet a case of this nature as the result would undoubtedly be 
an increase in the value of exports. 

It will be observed that whilst the Government has avowed its intention 
■of protecting or assisting indigenous industries, the present position is that 
the industry of the manufacture of textile belting in India is handicapped 
to such an extent that it is not even on equal terms with imported belting 
•either when offered for sale in India or abroad. 


(6) Letter, dated the lifh February 1927. 

With reference to your letter No. 99, dated 19th January 1927, we now have 
the honour to hand you herewith our replies (with six spare copies) to the 
Questionnaire drawn up by the Board. 

If we were to answer certain of the queries raised in the Questionnaire we 
should divulge important information which we are anxious should not bo 
made public lest it be made use of to our detriment by our competitors. We 
have indicated this in our replies; but should the Board decide that the parti¬ 
culars are • essential to the enquiry, we will be pleased to furnish th^e: in 
which event we trust that in the circumstances these answers may be treated 
as confidential, and not made public. 

Would you kindly acknowledge receipt of this cover and inform us at your 
. convenience as to the date fixed by the Board for the oral evidence to be taken. 


'Replies by Messrs. Birkmyre Bros, to Questionnaire on Hair and Cotton 

Textile Belting. 

1. Manufacture of cotton belting commenced 1882. 

Manufacture of hair belting commenced 1904. 

2. Production per annum with all looms working full time six days per 
■ week would be (approximately) as follow^: — 

Hair belting 8,00,000 feet of an average belt width of 4} inches. 

Cotton belting 2,60,000 feet of an average belt width of 3i|r inches. 

Total capacity production 10,50,000 feet per annum, average width dj 
iinches. 
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3. Actual output for the last four years (April/March) is as follows: — 


— 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25 

1925-26. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

(t) Hair Belting .... 

327,233 

597,477 

312,676 

297,977 

(ii) Cotton Belting .... 

93,035 

190,633 

181,474 

1?8,607 

(iii) Jute and Cotton Belting . 

... 


39,067 

(disconti¬ 

nued). 

(iv) Brake Lining .... 

2,536 

3,920 

2,745 

(disconti¬ 

nued). 


4 and 5. So far as we are aware, The Bengal Belting Works Ld. (late The 
Eureka Belting Co., Secretaries of which were MacLawrie & Co.) is the only 
ether concern in India engaged in the manufacture of hair aq^d cotton belting 
and their output figures will be available to the Board. 

6. List of our manufactures: — 

Jute cloths and gunny hags. 

Articles made-up from imported canvas and jute canvas. 

Brake lining (not making at present). 

Hair belting. 

Cotton belting. 

7 and 8. Cotton 'belting :— 

(i) Cotton yarn (imported). We use a negligible quantity of local 
cotton yarn for certain belts made with anti-friction selvedges. 

(it) Cold black proofing (imported). I 

(in) Red oxide (India and imported). 1 

(ic) Linseed oil (India). ^usedjor treating belting' 

(v) Terebine (India). 

(vi) Cling surface impregnation (imported), j 
Hair belting :— 

(i) Hair yarn (imported). 

Cotton yarn (imported). 

(ii) to (6) as above. 


f bef ore issue. 


Canvas ply belting :— 

Flax canvas (imported). 

or 

Cotton canvas (imported or locally made in Bombay). 

Flax sewing twine (imported). 

Red oxide for treating (India and imported). 

In a 3J" width of Belting, our standard make works out as follows: — 
Sair Belting: — 

60/65 drams Hair Yarn. . 

45/50 drams Cotton Yam. 

About 1 oz. Cling Surface; 

or 

About 1-08 oz. Red Oxide, about 3-88 ozs. Linseed Oil and about 
0'2 oz. Terebine; 

or 

About 3-4 ozs. Black Proofing. 
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Cotton Belting: — 

66/70 drams Cotton Yarn. 
Other items as above. 


N.B. —The wider widths are made thicker and the above cannot be taken 
as a basis for working out yarn content of other widths. 

9. The customary unit is one foot. The quantity of materials used in one 
foot depends entirely upon the width and thickness of the belting under manu¬ 
facture. We make any width from J* to 24". 

As the information required under this paragraph might be used to our 
detriment by competitors, we.request permission to withhold it. Should it be 
deemed essential to the enquiry, we would be pleased to furnish the required 
particulars confidentially on the understanding that the figures would not be 
made public. This refers to hair and cotton belting. 

Canvas ply belting. —-This is used principally as a conveyor belt and the 
demand is largely confined to the wider widths. We make this belting occa¬ 
sionally but we think it scarcely comes within the scope of the present enquiry. 
The conveyor belts are made by stitching together pieces of canvas. For this 
purpose we use imported flax canvas. A 12" x 2 ply conveyor belt would be 
made by doublftig over and stitching a “ than ” or bolt of 24" flax canvas., 
This class of work is done by our canvas department—not in our belting 
factory, and the demand is so limited that we consider an enquiry into this 
section of the belting trade would be a waste of the Board’s time 

10. (a) Actual production: — 

1st April—Slst March :— 

1923- 24—788,110 ft. of belting, average 3-43 inches wide, hair and 

cotton. 

1924- 25—494,150 ft. of belting, average 3-43 inches wide, hair and 

cotton. 

1925- 26—436,684 ft. of belting, average 3'43 inches wide, hair and 

cotton. 


Actual consumption of yarn •— 

1st April—Slst March ;— 

Hair. 

Cotton. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1923-24 

143,327 

156,099 

1924-25 .... 

70,839 

141,736 

1925-26 . i . . 

97,166 

148,893 


N-B .—The figures for production and consumption are not in proportion. 
This is due to the variety of sizes (and thicknesses) made. In one year we may 
make a large quantity of narrow-width belting, and in the following year a 
large quantity of the wider widths. 

Consumption of— 


1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 

Cold black proofing (lbs.) . . . 93,581 65,843 

Red oxide (lbs.) . . . 16,960 19,534 2,126 

Linseed oil (galls.) . . . 1,800 600 1,266 

Terebine (galls.) ... 20 10 16 

Cling surface (lbs.) . . 6,900 6,110 7,076 

(b) For the following figures we have taken as a basis an average year’s 
working and apportioned the looms to-various widths, keeping in view the 
average normal demand for each particular width: — 


Estimated production of plant working full capacity* 10,50,000'x4J" average 
width. 


Estimated consumption of materials : — 

Hair yarn . 230,000 lbs. 

Cotton yarn. 350,000 „ 
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Black proofing.. 282,000 lbs. 

or 

Bed oxide 
Linseed oil . 

Terebine 
or 

Caing surface .. 69,300 lbs. 

11. Bed oxide (India) . . Bs. 28-0-0 per cwt. 

Linseed oil (India) . . Bs. 2-14-0 per gallon. 

Terebine (India) . . . Bs. 8-0-0 per gallon. 

12 . — 


I Bates in 1926. 


IVjWV JJ 

10,800 galls. 
48 .. 



Hair Yarn (per lb.) 

Cotton Yam fpar lb.) 


1924. 

1925. 

1926. I 

j 

1924. 

• 

^ im. 

! 

1926. 


Es. A. p. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. F. 

1 

Es. A. p. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

(o) C.l.P. Calcutta 

1 9 4-77 

2 2 5-86 

1 U 3-81 

2 0 450 

19 0 

1 5 10-74 

<i) Toll & Lauding 

0 0 0 19 

0 0 0T9 

0 0 0-19 

0 0 0'19 

0 0 0T9 

0 0 0-19 

(c) Duty 

0 3 9-70 

0 6 2 07 

0 4 2-78 

0 1 5-77 

0 1 2-84 

0 1 1-29 

<d) Transport 

0 0 0 74 

0 0 0-74 

0 0 0-74 

0 0 0-74 

0 0 0'74 

0 0 0-74 


Bed Oxide (per lb.) 

Black Proofing tper lb.) 


1924. 

1925. 

i 1926. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Es. A. P. 

Bs. A. F. 

i 

Bs. A. P. 

Es. A, P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

(o) O.I.F. Calcutta 

0 2 0-S7 


0 1 7-46 

0 4 1-61 


0 4 1-80 

(i) Toll & Landing 

0 0 0'04 


0 0 0 04 

0 0 010 


0 0 0‘14 

<(«) Duty 

0 0 3-68 

Same as 1924 

i 

1 0 0 316 

0 0 7-56 

Same as lffi4j 

0 0 7-68 

(d) Transport 

0 0 0-74 

' 

0 0 0-74 

0 0 0'70 


0 0 0-70 


Cling Surface, 





1924. 

1925. 

1926. 





Bs. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. p. 




t'o) O.!.!-. Calcutta 

2 8 0 

2 2 0 

1 14 0 




(5) Toll & Landing 



1 





per lb. delivered. This solution is 




(c) Duty . 

imported by the local Agents 





from whom we purchase. 




(d) Transport 
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13. Total amount paid by us in customs duty on imported materials in the 
past thr^ years (1st April—31st March): — ’ 


— 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Rs. 50,233 

Es. 36,717 

Es. 33,740 

(i) . . . . . 

8'45 per cent. 

9'76 per cent. 

9 21 per cent. 

(it) (a) Works costs 

7-32 „ „ 

7-48 „ „ 

6'94 1, 

(6) Works costs, including 
office expenses and 
general charges. 

^'26 >, IP 

tt ft 

5*40 11 


* This figure could be increased by 100,000 ft. as we have dismantled four 
looms owing to lack of work. 

14. The camel hair and cotton yarns imported by us are used solely for the 
manufacture of Jjelting. The qualities and twists we import would be useless 
for any other purpose. 

15. It would be difficult to estimate the total annual demand for hair and 
cotton belting with any pretence to accuracy. We pl.ico the figure at any¬ 
thing between 20 to 30 lakhs feet—two-thirds hair belting and ono-third cotton 
belting—and this figure could be increased as there is a considerable quantity 
of leather belting used in India which could be replaced by textile belting. 

Canvas ply belting .—^The demand is small and is probably rot more than 
5,000 feet per annum. 

18. Jute Mills, Cotton Mills, Woollen Mills, Railway Workshops, Iron and 
Steel Factories, Tea Gardens, Oil Fields, Rice Mills, Ice Factories, Saw Mills. 

There are very few drives for which hair and/or cotton belting is not suit¬ 
able. Canvas ply belting (as already stated above) is used principally as a 
conveyor. 

_N.B .—Canvas ply belting should not be confused with Balata belting- 
This latter belt is imported, but is not made in India. 

17. It would take us a long time to get out these figures and as our Agents 
do not inform iis who their buyers are, it would be difficult to give an accurate 
statement. 

Our total sales in the past three years (1st April—Slst March) are as fol¬ 


lows : — 

1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 

Feet . . 5,09,161 6,00,610 4,66,501 

and our principal buyers are: — 

Per cent. 

Jute mills take approximately ..... 35 

Railways take approximately.16 

Tea gardens take approximately.16 

Cotton mills take approximately ..... 10 

Other industries take approximately .... 26 


18. We have exported cotton belting and hair belting to; — 

South Africa (Beira, Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Delagoa 
Bay), 

Rangoon, 

Buenos Aires, 

Port Swettenham; and 
Singapore. . 
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We have also tried to introduce our manufacture into Australia but we find 
it impossible to compete with English manufacture. We were obliged to close 
down our South African Agencies for the same reason and all the stocks were 
returned to us here. Our Buenos Aires and Singapore Agents report that our 
prices are not in line with other brands of belting imported into their respective 
countries and we fear we will have to close down these Agencies also unless the 
handicap under which we are trading is removed. 

19. If the present duties of 15 per cent, on hair yarn and 5 per cent, on 
cotton yarn are allowed to remain, a rebate when the finished article is ex¬ 
ported would not materially assist the position unless such rebate covered the 
total amount paid by us as import duty in respect of the raw materials used 
in the manufacture of the quantity exported. If this facility were extended, 
we should be in a position to compete on almost level terms with English 
manufacturers, and other things being equal we are confident of our ability to 
establish a good export business. 

20. Works costs .—The two forms have been prepared but we would prefer to 
submit these confidentially for reasons already stated. 


21. We were obliged to close down 24 looms in May 1924 and the remaining 
18 looms worked only four days per week, as we found we were^over-producing. 
This curtailment of output naturally increased our working cost in respect of 
all items of expenditure which remain unaffected by the “ short time,” e.g., 
office and general charges, and labour. (Belting weavers take some consider¬ 
able time to train up to proficiency and we have not dismissed any of the staff.) 

In the years under review, had we been working to full capacity the approxi¬ 
mate saving under the above headings would have been; — 

1923-24. 1924-25. 1926-26. 

Per foot , 8 pies. 2 as. 5 pies. 3 as. 9 pies. 

There would also be a saving on the item “ Power and Fuel.” 

22. Our keenest competitors are British manufacturers who are represented 
by Agents in this country. 

23. (j) We have no means of ascertaining the rates at which British-made 
belting is invoiced to our competitors. A similar quality of belting to our own 
make was sold in India in the year 1924-25 at the following rates : — 

Cotton belting. Hair belting. 


21" 

3» 

3J» 

4" 

4i" 

6 " 


Rs. A. p. 
Not known 

0 15 9 
116 
Not known 
)> )) 


Rs. A. p. 
0 11 0 
0 14 6 
116 
12 9 
15 9 
1 15 9 


(ii) Rates at which we supplied in 1924-25: — 


2J» 

3" 

3P 

4" 

4J» 

6 " 


Cotton belting. 
Rs. A. p. 

0 11 6 
. 0 14 9 

110 
12 6 
17 9 
2 10 


Hair belting. 
Rs. A. p. 

0 11 9 
0 16 6 
12 6 
14 0 
1 10 0 
2 4 6 


24. The Collector of Custom’s records may furnish this information. 

25. Our firm is privately-owned. 
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26. A difficulty aris^ here as our Canvas Department and Belting Depart¬ 
ment are under one management and one Balance Sheet covers the whole 
working—the two accounts are not separated. However, it it is considered 
necessary to the enquiry, we will submit confidentially six copies of the Balance 
Sheet for each of the last three years. 

27. (o) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

28. (a) Yes. 

(5) Yes. 

29. We consider the industry to be of importance on national grounds if 
only for the reason that employment of Indian labour is entitled. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENTS. 

(7) Letter dated the 27th April 1927. 

We now have the honour to hand you herewith the further particulars 
asked for by the President of the Tariff Board at the oral examination of 
Mr. T. A. Kay. 

A query was raised as to the number of hands employed at our belting fac¬ 
tory. The figure to-day stands at 103. 
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10 ( 6 ). 


Estimated output of plant working full 
capacity , . , . 


Hair Belting. 

800,000 X 4i' 


Estimated consumption of Yarn on above f Hair * 230,000 lbs. 
figures. ^Cotton * 280,000lbs. 


figures. 

Consumption of Yarn per 100 feet 


[Cotton * 280,000lbs. 

fHair *28-76 lbs. 

f Cotton *35 lbs. 


Cotton Belting. 

260,000 X 8i" 
70,000 lbs. 

"28 lbs. 


* We have estimated these figures on a higher basis than the average of the 
past 4 years, as we are producing a larger proportion of the wider widths of 
Hair Belting than formerly (vide figures for 1925-26, 1926-27). In the wider 
sizes of Pile Surface Hair Belting the Cotton Yarn content exceeds the Hair 
Yarn content, the proportions being: — 


Hair Yarn. Cotton Yarn. 


Standard ia Plain Surface 


Standai-d ia “ Pile ” or “ Cushion ” Sur¬ 
face. 


c 2 " 

60 per cent. 

60 

] 81" 

67 

fi 

43 

C 4" 

53 

if 

45 

r 6" X *" 

41 

ft 

69 

6" X 

38 

ft 

62 

i^n *■ 

40 

t» 

CO 

8" 

43 

If 

67 

9" 

44 

f» 

66 

10" 

45 

ft 

55 

11" 

44 

«» 

66 

t 12" 

48 


64 


23 (i) and (it). 

To-day’s 'selling rates of Belting (Isi May 19S7). 



Haie BEMisa. 


Cotton Bbitins. 


: Oar mtes. 


Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. I Es. A. P. 


1 inch . 
1| inc! es 

2 „ 

2 | 

3 ,, 


0 5 0 
0 6 3 


0 8 3 
r 0 1-3 0 [•) 

3 „ Dynamo . . ^ f 1 0 

Clio) 


0 6 9 
0 8 3| 
0 10,6 


1 0 10 


0 2 9 


0 6 9 
0 8 3 


p 

0 6 8 


0 13 6 
0 15 9 


0 8 3 I JiTot made. 










Competitors’ rates are taken from fee Indian Trade Journal andt* 
represent the N. W. Railway’s contract rates, 1927-28. 


Fobm I—WoBKe Cost. 

Total expenditure on all Belting manufactured in certain years. 



1923-24. 1024-2 



f. l,mp»rted raw material# without duty 
S.' 'Customs duty on ioiportei materials 
4'Olherexp'nditure. , , . . 
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— 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1926-26. 

Total Productiou— 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Hair Belting , 

697,477 

3}.2,876 

■207,977 

Cotton Belting .... 

190,633 

181,474 

138,607 

Jute and Cotton Belting . 

Nil 

89,067 

Discontinued, 

Brake Lining .... 

8,920 

3,746 

ii 

Totai 

792,030 

635.962 

436,584 


Fobm II—^WoEKS Costs. 

Showing Works cost per one foot of the average width of Belting (all varieties) 
manufactured in certain years. 



1928-24. 

1924-25. 

]92S:-20. 


Avge. width 
8'43 inches. 

Avge. width 
3'63 inches. 

Avge. width 
4’24 inches, 





1. Indian raw materials . 

As. p. 

0 8-79 

As. P. 

1 1079 

As. p. 

2 6-50 

2. Imported r«w materials 
(without duty). 

10 11-94 

10 2-36 

12 2-22 

3. Customs duty on im¬ 
ported materials. 

1 0-18 

1 M5 

1 2-81 

4. Other expenditure 

8 6*66 

1 

6 6-10 

6 11-89 


18 2-56 

18 8’40 

22 10-46 

Less Cling Surface recovered 

4*18 

411 

6-84 


15 10-38 

18 429 

22 10-45 

Less Yam Waste sold 

•27 

•40 

•75 

Net Total 

Be. 0 16 10-11 

Be. 1 2 3-89 

Be. 1 6 3-86 
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MESI^S. BIRKMYRE BROTHERS, UMnED. 

B.—Oaui. 

Evidence of Mr. T. A. KAY, recorded at Calcutta on Monday, the 

25th April, 1927. 

Introductory. 

President .—What is your exact position in Messrs. Birkmyre Bros. 

Mr, Kay .—am the Manager. Canvas and Belting Department. 
President .—Are you authorised to give evidence on behalf of Birkmyres? 
Mr. Kay. —Yes. 


Manufacturing Process. 

V 

President .—Before we consider your application and your replies to the 
questionnaire, would you mind giving us a general description of the process 
adopted in making the three kinds of belting vie., hair belting, cotton belting, 
and canvas ply belting? 

Mr. Kay .—Hair belting and cotton belting are the only ones that we are 
making in our Belting Factory. The canvas ply, as I pointed out in my 
reply, is a small business, the demand being not more than 5,000 feet per 
annum. Such orders as we get are made in our Canvas Department. 

President .—We have had one application for canvas ply from Messrs. 
Tyabji and Company and we would like to have as much information as you 
can give. 

Dr. Maithai .—You make your canvas ply belting in your Canvas Depart¬ 
ment and not in your belting factory. 

Mr. Kay .—That is so. 

President .—Could you give us a description of the process adopted in your 
factory? 

Mr. Kay .—The yarn is imported from home. We have experimented 
with local cotton yarn but we found that it was unsatisfactory and it was 
discontinued. The only purpose for which we now use local yarn is anti¬ 
friction selvedges and also the “pile” in pile-surface belting; otherwise 
we use only imported yarn. The yarn comes out in hanks, and is wound on 
to bobbins, beamed, and put on to the looms. (Hair belting is composed of 
both cotton yarn and hair yarn. It cannot be made entirely from hair yarn. 
The cotton yarn is introduced to strengthen it, to give it “backbone.”) 
Thereafter the manufacture of the belt is very similar to the manufacture of 
cotton piece goods, Hessian cloth, etc., except that there are more “ plies ” 
in textile belting. 

Dr. Matthai .—^Is it rather like a woollen mill. 

Mr. Kay .—I have not been through a woollen mill. Instead of being a 
single ply as in the case of hessian or cotton piece goods, a belting loom 
works up to three, four or even 5 plies. 

President .—Is the cloth woven and then doubled over into plies? 

Mr, Kay. —-No. It is “ through woven ” in the manufacture. 

President .—After the belting is manufactured, what further treatment 
is it subjected to? 

Mr. Kay. Thereafter it is painted or treated. Some consumers like 
black belting. In that case, it is put into the black proofing tank. The 
black proofing also is imported from home. The whole belt is thrown into 
the tank containing the black proofing and is left to soak there for 24 to 46 
hours. Then it is taken out and slung over roof-beams to dry. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Proofing is just the colouring of it. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. It also tends to knit the belt together. 

President. —^Is that the process in which you use linseed oil? 

Mr. Kay. —No, Linseed oil is used in the red oxide treatment for red 
■belting. It is mixed with red oxide which we u^d to buy locally. But we 
■ have found it cheaper to import from home. It comes out in the form of a 
solution and not in the form of powder and the linseed oil is used as one of 
■the mixing components. 

President. —^In the black proofing what oil is used? 

Mr. Kay.' —^We put it in the tank just as it is received. 

President. —^What is it composed off 

Mr. Kay. —I could not say. I suppose it has a pitch basis. I know that 
it is used very extensively by people at home. 

President. —^Do you import that ready made? 

Mr. Say.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you want a red belting, is it first put into the black 
proofing and then subjected to the red oxide treatment? 

Mr. Kay. —It is not necessary to put it into the black proofing. 

Dr. MoDhai.—That is an alternative process. 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes. Then we have a third process which is cling surface. 
That again is not mixed with anything at all. The agents for cling surface 
are in Calcutta and our arrangement with them is that we supply cling sur¬ 
face belts only against their orders. They, call their belting under anotW 
name; it is not known as Hastings belting, although we manufacture and 
supply them with it. They are the sole agents for cling surface. We buy 
it from them and put it on to their belting. We do not sell cling surfaced 
belts to outside customers. 

Dr. Matthai. —^There are really two markets for your products, are not 
there? You put your Hastings belting on the market. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes, that is what we sell as ours. 

Dr. Matthai. —^And the other Samson belting, although you make it, you 
sell only through your agents. 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—In the Calcutta market you have got both Hastings belting 
and Samson belting, both locally made and sold? 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —^What exactly is the purpose of terebine? 

Mr. Kay. —That also goes into the red oxide solution. Terebine, red 
oxide and linseed oil are the components. 

The firm’s application. 

President. —The Board is not quite clear as to the exact nature of the 
claim which you have put forward in regard to belting. In your letter of the 
4th of November, 1924, you state “ We are not asking for protection—oD 
we request is that le^slation be passed that will remove the handicap under 
Which we are labouring. We submit that sellers of imported belting are 
favoured unduly by the present tariff and we are unable to sell in competi¬ 
tion with imported belting except at a dead loss ”. From that sentence 
we should gather that what you ask for is to be put on a position of absolute 
equality. 

Mr. Kay. —Certainly, we are not asking for anything more. 

President. —You don’t want any substantive protection. 

Mr. Kay. —^No. The questionnaire being essentially a protection ques- 
itionnaire, we had to reply accordingly, and that is a point that we wanted 
■to explain. I was afraid that if we did not ask for protection, it would not 
^eome under your jurisdiction. - - 
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President. —In your letter, dated the 12th February, 1926, you state that 
you have read the report on the Printer’s Ink Industry and you say “ If there 
is any possibility of this case being considered as parallel to our own repre¬ 
sentation in connection with belting and belting yarn we would respectfully 
represent to the Board that an increase in duty from 2i per cent, to 5 per 
cent, on imported belting would be of no material assistance to the indigenoim 
industry ”. Whatever recommendations we may make will have to be justi¬ 
fied by the figures. Our recommendations depend on what the duties on 
imported raw materials are and what the amount of duty on belting comes 
to. Our recommendations must be based on figures. It seems to me, that 
what you are suggesting is that we should go really beyond what the 
figures would justify. In the Printer’s Ink Report what the Board did was 
to place the manufacture of Printer’s Ink in this country in exactly the same 
position as the manufactures of imported ink, that is to say the contribu¬ 
tion which each side pays to the revenue of the country is the same on the 
same article. 

Mr. Kay. —^That is what we desire for the Belting Industry. 

President, —There is no implication that you require anything further. 

Mr. Kay. —No, but we doubt whether an increase in dut 5 - from 2J per 
cent, to 5 per cent, would be sufficient in our case. , 

President. —^That is a matter which we should have to consider when we 
have all the figures before us. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

President. —^Your first application was dated I2th July, 1923. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes, the first of the present series of letters was dated 12th 
July, 1923. But as a matter of fact we started applying before I was 
in the Department myself. I was told that it was started in 1911. That 
I believe was the first time we took this matter up with Government and it 
has been going on ever since intermittently. 

President. —I don’t think that we need go further back than 1923. In 
this representation of 12th July 1923, you state your position fairly clearly 
but since then the position has altered considerably. 

Mr. Kay. —The excise has gone. 

President. —The excise on belting and listing has gone but the duty on 
cotton yarn remains. 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes. 

President. —^At whatp 

Mr. Kay. —At 6 per cent, on this and 15 per cent, on hair yarn. 

President. —And on canvas ply? 

Mr. Kay. —15 per cent. In the case of canvas ply we have to import flax 
canvas which pays a duty of 15 per cent. If it was made of cotton canvas, 
then the duty would be 11 per cent. We have not made any out of cotton 
canvas for the last two years. We now make it entirely from flax canvas. 

President. —In regard to flax canvas you are not pressing your case. 

Mr. Kay. —The business in canvas ply belting is so small that it is not 
worth worrying about. 

Dr. Matthai. —You don’t press it at all. 

Mr. Kay. —^No. 

Cost figures. 

President. —In your reply to the questionnaire, you have asked certain 
information to be kept confidential. 

Mr. Kay.—Yea. 

President. —^Have you read the Printer’s Ink Report? 

Mr. Kay, —I have not read the full report. I have only read the news- 
paper extract. 

President.—In the Printer’s Ink Report, all this information which you 
require to be kept confidential was produced before us by the applicants in 
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that case. In fact, the information which you wish to be kept confidential 
is exactly the kind of information which we must have before making any re¬ 
commendations. 

Mr. Kay. —1 am quite prepared to put that before you. I have got the 
information typed out ready here but I would very much prefer to have 
the papers kept confidential if the Board would agree to that. My reason 
is this. I know of at least one Belting Manufacturing Firm at Home actual¬ 
ly considering the question of opening up a factory in India. If this firm 
got all my figures, it would be of great advantage to them in the first instance. 

President. —Before I go further the first thing I should like to explain to 
you is exactly what figures we want and you can say how far the disclosure 
of those figures would affect you. We must have the amounts of materials 
you use in the manufacture of a given unit of belting. We want this in¬ 
formation separately both for hair belting and cotton belting. Then, we 
must have the customs dut 5 ' paid. We must have information to enable us 
to check those figures. That is the minimum that we must have and if you 
cannot give us that, we should be unable to write our report. 

Mr. Kay. —I am perfectly willing to give you all the information that you 
have mentioned. The only point that I have to make is to ask you to keep 
it confidential. • 

President. —We have to report to the Government of India and the figures 
would have to be disclosed to them. 

Mr. Kay. —I don’t object to that. 

President. —Supposing the Government of India are pressed in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly to give their reasons for the reduction of this duty, what are 
they to do, if the information is confidential? 

Mr. Kay. —It seems to me such an obvious case of a wrong which ought to 
be righted; and there is scarcely any likelihood of Government being pressed 
for reasons. 

President. —You are an applicant firm and you state that the wrong has 
to be righted. You have to show that there is a wrong and you have to 
justify your case. 

Mr. Kay. —We never anticipated that this case would go so far as the 
Tariff Board. I have been to Simla two or three times and tried to get the 
head of the Department there to take action. Bxit we are fighting a lone 
hand. We are practically the only manufacturers in India. All the Gov¬ 
ernment Officials I have approached are agreed that we have an obvious case. 
The Government of India have announced that they are going to assist Indian 
industries as mhch as possible and here is a case of one that is severely handi¬ 
capped. 

Dr. Matthai. —Even assuming that there is an obvious case for relief, we 
have to consider what particular relief is required. 

Mr. Kay. —Y’es. I will give you the figures with pleasure. But I don’t 
think that the question is likely to be raised in the Legislative Assembly when 
it is such an obvious case. 

President.—Vie can take no chance. Otherwise our report may be value¬ 
less. In any case your figures will not be published for probably six months- 
and after all the figures which relate to the past three years would be of no 
particular value to your competitors. 

Mr. Kay. —They will always be. 

President. —The minimum information which I have said would he neces¬ 
sary for our purpose may he shewn in Form I attached to the questionnaire. 
Since you are not applying for substantive protection but only tariff equality, 
we should have no objection to the other items being lumped together—not 
separated at all. I don’t think that would give your competitors any parti¬ 
cular advantage. What they really want to know is what proportion of 
labour and other expenses you have incurred. Put down a lump figure for 
labour, other expenditure and power and fuel. 

Mr. Kuy. —1 agree to that. 
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President. —Excluding overhead charges of course. This would apply 
both to Form I and Form II. You can give 1, a and 3 separately and then 
.all the rest lumped together. Subject to that alteration we should like to 
have your answers to questions 9 and 12. No. 9 is the quantity of raw 
material used. 

Mr. Kay, —We have no difficulty at all about No. 9 because it wiE be just 
the same as for other people as you say. (jur difficulty is that as the widths 
get larger the quantity gets bigger and also we make various thicknesses and 
widths. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Your typical product is 3i"f 

Mr, Kay. —3'42 is a fair average. 

President. —Of the imported beltings what is the average size? 

Mr. Kay. —I have no means of getting that information at all but I think 
it will be the same as ours. We make according to the market demand and 
other people must be importing on the same basis. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that 3J" will be typical of the main demand in India? 

Mr. Kay. —I think so. 

Dr. Matthai. —That would apply both to hair belting and cotton belting? 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes. • • 

Dr. Matthai. —What is a dram in terms of lbs? In one statement you 
give so many drams of hair yarn while in the other statement you say hair 
yarn per lb. Can you tell me how much the drams would be in terms of lbs.? 

Mr. Kay. —^266 drams to the lb. 

President. —In your reply to question 10 (a) you do not distinguish be¬ 
tween raw materials used in the manufacture of hair and cotton belting. 
You give your rates of production of all belting. 

Mr. Kay. —The actual production is 7,88,110 feet; the actual consumption of 
yarn 1,43,000 lbs. hair and 1,56,099 cotton. 

President. —As regards the total production of belting 7,88,110 feet, that 
can be resolved into different kinds of belting from your answer to question 
3; the information is there. But as regards the question how much cotton 
was used in the cotton belting and how much hair used in the hair belting 
there is no information. Could you give us these figures and give us a re¬ 
vised answer to this question? 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes. 

President. —At the same time before your next examination you might 
send in revised figures. 

Mr. Kay.- —^You want the actual consumption of yarn for 1923? 

President. —For each year the actual consumption of yarn in each kind of 
belting. 

Dr. Matthai. —Perhaps you might g've us the information on these lines: 
you take 100 feet hair belting 3J" width, quantity of hair yarn and cotton 
yarn in it which is required for the manufacture of 100 ft. instead of one 
foot of belting. 

Mr. Kay. —Do you want me to substitute that answer for the actual con¬ 
sumption figures? 

Dr, Matthai. —You might add a note after that. 

President. —As regards 10 (6), estimated consumption, could you give iu 
separate figures for each in that too? 

• Mr. Kay. —^Yes, it would be an estimate of course. 

President. —The point in regard to that is that we are not quite sure 
whether if you were working to full capacity your consumption of raw 
materials would be more or less than if you were working to half capacity; 
and I am not quite sure whether your list of raw materials is exhaustive. 
What about lubricating oil for ycur machinery? 

c2 
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Mr. Kay. —I put that in in my works costs. If I were to include it 1 
ought also to include repairs to the machinery. As a matter of fact the 
question does not arise because lubricating oil is bought locally. 

President. —Can you tell us the duty on each of these raw materials? 
What is the duty on black proofing? 

Mr. Kay. —16 per cent. 

President. —^Red oxide? 

Mr. Kay. —15 per cent. 

President. —^Linseed oil? 

Mr. Kay. —^We buy that locally. 

President. —But your local price is determined by the price of imports? 

Mr. Kay. —We do not know what the Home quotatfons are as regards 
linseed oil. We have a contract with a Firm out here who supply us with 
what we require. 

President. —There is one point in regard to your application: you are 
pressing for a reduction of duty on cotton yarn and hair yarn, isn’t that 
so? 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

President. —regards other raw materials what I understood from your 
application is that you are not pressing for any change? 

Mr. Kay. —All that I ask is that we should be placed on an equal basis 
with the importers. It does not matter to us whether the relief ts granted 
entirely in respect of yarn or on other materials as well, so long as the ’■esult 
places us on an equal footing. 

President. —We might take that point later but probably the duty that you 
would pay on black proofing, linseed oil, red oxide and so on, will be a very 
small amount? 

Mr. Kay. —It is a small amount compared with the duty paid on yarn. 

Import Prices. 

President. —I think you said dj" belting may be taken as a fair average 
size? 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

President. —Is that both for hair belting and cotton belting? 

Mr. Kay. —I have given the production in reply to question 2 as being 8 
lakhs of feet of width as the average hair belting. I place the average at 
this higher figure because in the hair belting there is quite a lot of wider 
width belting manufactured, 10”, 12” and so on; as regards cotton belting I 
have taken 3J” as the average. 

Hr. Matthai. —Supposing in trying to assess the amount of relief that 
you require we proceed on this basis, what precisely is the additional burden 
that you have to bear in respect of 3J” hair belting and 31” cotton belting 
as compared with the foreign import of the same width ? If we estimated on 
that basis do you think we would be far out? Is it a fair way of estimating 
the inequality? It is very difficult to go into the figures with regard to 
every kind of width, so we take hair belting and cotton belting 3^” width and 
estimate what duty you pay on imported materials and see what is the duty 
on belting of that size and then arrive at some figures as to the inequality. 
Would that be correct? 

Mr. Kay. —I should think that would be right; take 3J” all round. 

President.—-Yon say you have no means of ascertaining the British prices 
of imported belting? 

Mr. Kay.—-I can only get the price at which they sell. 

President.—You have given here rates at which similar quality of belting 
were sold in India. Is that the retailers price? 

Mr. Kay.—Yes. They actually sold at these particular prices. 
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President. —In order to work back to the c.i.f. price, we should have to 
eliminate profit. 

Mr. Kay.—Yea. 

President. —Could you give us any idea as to what that is? 

Mr, Kay. —I could not say. This is a very finely cut business. It won’t 
be very big. 

Br. Matthai. —You are speaking of Trade Journal quotations. Are they 
actual selling prices? 

Mr. Kay. —They are actual prices. The Indian Trade Journal publish 
weekly the contracts placed by the Controller (Engineering) during the pre¬ 
vious week, and against each item the rates are stated. As a matter of fact 
I took these figures from the Indian Trade Journal. 

President. —Our difficulty in regard to the import price is this. I don’t 
think the Customs Authorities would really be of very much assistance to us 
as regards cotton belting, because cotton belting and cotton canvas ply belting 
are all lumped together. 

Mr. Kay.—I think, as far as the Customs are concerned, they all come 
under the samei head and pay 21 per cent, duty because belting comes out as 
a component part of machinery. 

President. —That is quite correct. My point is this. So far as the 
actual returns are concerned, they don’t distinguish between cotton canvas 
ply belting and cotton belting and therefore all the returns are lumped 
together. We may be able to get invoices from the Customs for different 
kinds, but actually in the Customs returns they are lumped together. We 
cannot arrive at any conclusion as regards import prices actually from the 
Trade Returns. 

Br. Matthai. —Can you suggest any way out of the difficulty? We have 
decided to take as the typical width that you make and we want to get 
the c.i.f. imported price of hair belting and cotton belting of Si" width, 
because if we want to know what precisely is the burden which falls on the 
foreign import, we have to estimate 2i per cent, on that price. Until we get 
that price we cannot say what duty is paid. Can you suggest any way out 
of that. 

Mr. Kay. —Could not the Customs help you there? 

President. —We will examine the Collector of Customs on that point. 

Mr. Kay. —That is the surest way of getting the information. I have no 
access to these figures. 

President. —Have you any information as to the discount allowed to the 
importers or to wholesalers? 

Mr. Kay. —No. 

President. —We were given to understand in Burma that on cotton canvas 
ply belting and cotton belting the discount amounted to as much as 60 per cent. 

Mr. Kay. —^I can explain that. Belting manufacturers at home make out 
a price list which remains in force over a number of years and the only way 
they alter those prices is by altering the discount. They will say “ instead 
of giving you 35 per cent, discount as heretofore, you will now only get 30 
per cent.” That is the way they regulate their prices. 

Br. Matthai. —What was the object? 

Mr. Kay. —It obviates making out fresh price lists. They send their 
telegram out saying (for example) that from the first of the month discount 
will be reduced to so much or advanced to so much. It saves a lot of trouble 
in the office getting out a fresh price list and so forth. 

President.—Could you give us any idea of the price of canvas ply belting 
9" X 8 ply ? 

Mr. Kay. —You are not referring to “Balata ” belting? 

President. —No. It is ordinary stitched belting. 

Mr. Kay. —Do you want the imported price.' 
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President ,— Yes. 

Mr. Kay. —I am afraid I couldn’t give that. 

President, —You could offer us an ojiinion as to the reasonableness of the 
price. If this particular type of belting was scheduled by a Grerman manh- 
facturer at 9s. a foot without commission or discount, would a price of 
somewhere about Es. 1-14-0 quoted out here be a reasonable figure or would 
it be unreasonable? Would the commission reduce the price to that amount? 

Mr. Kay. —I am afraid I could not say. I have no idea as to what their 
discount rates are. If one supplier invoices at 9s. and another at 8s. and 
both belts are selling at the same rate here, one manufacturer presumably 
would be allowing more discount on his list rates than the other, and thus 
both articles arrive on the market at the same price. 

President. —Their prices might differ. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

President. —On this question of the import price you cannot offer us much 
useful information. 

Mr. Kay. —I cannot give any at all, but certainly the Customs should be 
in a position to supply the information. 

Dr. Matthai. —Who are the principal importers of Hair belting and 
Cotton belting^ 

Mr. Kay. —Hair belting I should say: 

Messrs. Roberts Mclean and Co. 

,, Balmer Lawrie and Company. 

,, Jessop and Company 

,, Gilanders Arbuthnot and Company. 

,, Lewis & Tylor. 

President .—They would be able to tell us. 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes, Lewis and Tylor are manufacturers and have opened an 
office out here. 

Prices realized hy the Company. 

President. —You have given the rates at which you supplied the belting 
in 1924-25. 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes. 

President. —Could j’ou bring those rates up to date? 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. The result ol this will not be of great assistance, be¬ 
cause as you will see from the figures of my earlier replies, about three years 
ago we started manufacturing rather heavily, with the idea of reducing over¬ 
head costs to a minimum. The result was not a success and the policy was 
abandoned. Our production has been curtailed and our prices had to be 
advanced to meet the difference in manufacturing cost so that our rates to¬ 
day will be higher than those shown for 1924-25. 

President. —Your prices will be higher, but will they be higher than the 
imported prices? 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. I have seen tha rates accepted for the North Western 
Railway contract. This year they have given out orders for 82,000 ft. We 
used to get the entire Belting contract from this Railway every year. Since 
we advanced our rates we have received a smaller proportion of the contract 
each year and this year we have not been allotted any portion at all. The 
same thing has happened with the Bengal North Western Railway. We lost 
two big annual contracts simply owing to our having been obliged to put up 
our selling rates to shew us a reasonable return. 

Dr. Matthai. —Even on these figures 1924-26 your prices are slightly higher 
than import prices. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you do get orders, I suppose it is a question of urgent 
orders. 
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Mr. Kay. —Having been established here for a number of years, we have 
certain business connections and these Firms send us their orders. 

President. —These rates that you quote, here, are they nett or do they 
include any commission? 

Mr. Kay. —Those are nett rates. 

Dr. Matthai .—Any kind of urgent replacement in any of the mills in Bengal, 
they must necessarily get that from you. 

Mr. Kay .—Not necessarily, because all Importing Houses carry stocks. 

Materials, 

President. —1 think you have stated somewhere in your repli^ that the 
hair and cotton yarns are used only for the manufacture of belting. 

Mr. Kay, —^They could not be used (as far as I know) for any other 
purpose. 

President. —Supposing we reduce the duty on imported counts, would 
there be any possibility of those counts being used in other things? 

Mr. Kay. —I can think of no possibility so far as we are concerned. We 
are always prepared to allow the Customs to send an Officer t® our Factory to 
see what use we are making of the yarns as they did during the cotton 
excise period. A Customs Officer visited the Factory periodically to examine 
our books and see whether our figures were correct and so forth. 

President. —If your statement is correct to the best of your knowledge 
may we take it as absolutely correct? 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

President. —When we examine the Customs Department, we shall enquire 
whether all these counts of hair yarn which were imported were consigned to 
you, is that correct? 

Mr. Kay. —With the exception of the Bengal Belting Works. 

President. —They are not working. 

Mr, Kay. —I don’t think they are working now. They were originally 
the Eureka Belting Company. I think they were working in 1923. I believe 
they have closed down twice and they have been taken over by another firm. 

Dr. Matthai —When they closed down they were Eureka Belting Com¬ 
pany? Now they call themselves the Bengal Belting Company. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. On my way up to our factory recently I noticed their 
signboard. It was “ Bengal Belting Works ” and Messrs. McLawrie and 
Company’s notice has disappeared. 

Dr. Matthai. —If your statement is correct, we shall at present at any 
rate find all these particular counts consigned to you. 

Mr. Kay. —Certainly. 

Dr. Matthai, —What is the precise trade description of your yarns that 
you get for hair belting and cotton belting? Do you remember a letter of 
yours dated 29th May, 1924 that you sent to the Commerce Department? 
Somewhere about the end of that letter you give some descriptions of hair 
yarn and cotton yarn—3-ply 5s. and 4-ply 6s. 

Mr. Kay. —^That is the hair yarn. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that how they would be described for trade purposes? 

Mr. Kay. —Last year we also imported 3-ply Sis. and 4-ply 5is. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you send us a statement giving the prices and trade 
descriptions of the yarns? 

Mr, Kay. —^The yarns come in as textile belting yarns. They are known 
thus by the Customs. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is what we want. 

Mr. Kay. —Belting yarn or hair yarn for textile belting, or grey cciton 
belting yarn. 

Dr. Matthai.—1 should like to have a precise description of that. 
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Mr, Kay .—Instead of “ Egyptian ” it should be “ American 
Br. Matthai .—All your yarn is imported from America. 

Mr. Kay .—The cotton j'arn that we use is American yarn. It is spun to 
the plies we order by our Lanark Mills. 

Mr. Kay .—It is sent to us by our Home Firm from Lanark (Scotland). 
Br. Matthai .—Any way the cotton yarn is American. 


Other pinposca for which, the rate materials could he used. 

President. —As regards canvas, have you any knowledge as to the use it 
is put top Is that also used only for belting? 

Mr. Kay .-—Not by any manner of means. Unproofed Flax and Cotton 
Canvas is imported for making articles for the requirements of the Ordnance 
Department, Railways, Postal Department, etc., etc. For conveyer belting 
I consider canvas ply belting suitable, but canvas is used principally for the 
purposes cited above. A negligible yardage is used for making ply belts. 

President. —We had evidence in Burma that a particular type of canvas 
they use there in the manufacture of cotton ply belting could not he used 
for any other piirpose, because it is too heavy. That is not correct. 

Mr. Kay. —It is most unlikely that any canvas cannot be used for more 
purposes than the manufacture of ply belting. 

Br. McHhai. —For manufacturing conveyer belts, you would require a 
canvas of a particular width and the canvas of that width would not be used 
for anything else, is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Kay. —Not at all. These conveyer belts vary in width. I gave an 
instance in my replies to the questionnaire that a 12" x 2 ply conveyer belt 
would be made by doubling over and stitching a “ than ” or bolt of 24" can¬ 
vas. In the case of 10" x 2 ply this could still be made from 24" canvas, but 
there would be a certain araoxint of wastage. The width of the canvas 
doesn’t matter at all. 

Vr. Matthai. —Canvas up to 24" is supplied in India and over that is 
usually imported. 

Mr. Kay. —We import all our canvas from 24" right up to 72". We buy 
very little canvas here, except jute canvas which is much cheaper here than 
at Home. 

Br. Matthai. —This is used for awnings and the width would not matter 
at all. 

Mr. Kay. —It doesn’t matter at all. 

Br. Matthai. —It can be cut up and used. 

Mr. Kay. —-Yes, that is the main business of our C_anvas Department, 
cutting up the canvas and making it into various articles. 

President. —As regards your other raw materials you specify here black 
proofing, linseed oil, red oxide, etc. These of course could be used for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

President. —^Linseed oil could be used for other purposes. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

President. —And terebine? 

Mr. Kay.—l do not know what other uses terebine is put to. It is not spe¬ 
cially made for belting treatment. It takes about 10 to 12 days for a belt 
to dry after it is taken out of the proofing tank. By Ihe time it is dried, 
it is quite hard. 

President. —So far as you are aware, black proofing is not used for any- 
ihing else. 

Mr. Kay .-—No, it is a particular mixture evolved for belting. 

President —Is red oxide used for any other purpose? 

Mr. Kay. —Yes, 
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President. —^What about terebine? 

Mr. Kay. —It will be used for other things, I think. We use only a very 
small quantity of terebine. 

Methods of granting relief to the industry. 

President. —Suppose for the sake of argument we found that your case 
was good and we recommended a reduction of the duty on hair yarn, cotton 
yarn and black proofing, leaving out of account the minor items such as red 
oxide, linseed oil, etc., would that be substantially.fair to you? Let me 
explain to you further. There are two methods by which relief can be 
granted, one by reducing the duty on your raw materials and the other by 
increasing the duty on the finished article. You will see that if we are con¬ 
sidering the question of reducing the duty on raw materials, we cannot reduce 
the duty on linseed oil which is used for other purposes. We should merely 
confine ourselves to the three most important raw materials. On the other 
hand, if we decide on increasing the duty on belting, we might take into 
account the duty on red oxide, linseed oil, etc. 

Mr. Kay.—It would be better from our point of view and probably from 
your point of view if the reduction were confined to hair anjJ cotton yarn. 

President. —You would not object to that at all. 

Mr. Kay. —No, as long as it brings us down to the same basis as Importers 
of Belting. That brings me to another point which is the export trade. 

. President. —We will come to that. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you personally any suggestions to make in regard 
to this question—in what form do you want the relief to be granted—either 
by reducing the duty on the yarn or by raising the duty on finished belting? 
Is one likely to be more effective than the other? 

Mr. Kay. —The Finance Member will probably not like to Ifise any revenue. 

Dr. Matthai. —Apart from that? 

Mr. Kay. —I don’t mind at all which way it is done. The only thing is 
that if the duty is left where it is now and steps are taken to increase the 
duty on imported belting, we cannot do any export business at all because 
we don’t get a drawback. 

President. —You have given ns figures as to your total sales. We will 
have figures from the Trade Returns as to the imports of belting. The finan¬ 
cial effect of increasing the duty on belting on various concerns would be 
very slight. 

Mr. Kay. —It would be infinitesimal. As a matter of fact, I to<& the 
trouble to go into that question with a jute mill. I found that we invoiced 
to them a certain quantity of belting last year at a certain cost and I put or 
to that cost a percentage adequate, according to my working, to cover the 
duty difference as at present existing. The extra cost to the consumer work¬ 
ed out at something like Re. 0-2-6 per ton. 

President. —It will be no burden on the trade. 

Mr. Kay. —It will be no burden at all on anybody. 


Itefund of duty. 

President .—^Then you have mentioned that you are prepared to produce 
your balance sheets confidentially to us. It is not necessary for our present 
purposes to publish them. Now as regards the question of refund on export 
on which you have laid some stress, a difficulty occurs to me that you manu¬ 
facture belting in such variety of sizes that it would be extremely difficult 
for the Customs Department to verify the amount of yarn used in any parti¬ 
cular consignment. 

Mr. Kay .—^I don’t think that it would be very difficult. I think that wc 
could evolve a method by which the Customs could satisfy themselves by 
sending a man to the factory now and again and checking our books and so 
forth. 
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President. —If you manufacture in bond, there would be no particular 
trouble. 

Mr. Kay. —^We might even come to an arrangement to manufacture cer¬ 
tain kinds in bond. 

President. —It is done in other countries. 

Mr. Kaj/.—Certainly. We would be prepared to assist the Customs in 
every way possible as long as we could get the point settled. 

President. —Would you think it over and give us your views P 

Mr. Kay. —Yes, it would not be necessary to manufacture the whole output 
in bond, but only such portion as is requir^ for Export. 

T)r. Matthai. —Among the export markets that you have mentioned, 
which is the best market P 

Mr. Kay. —^Would you call Rangoon an export market? 

President. —^No, we would not. 

Mr. Kay. —^As regards the others, they are all equally bad, if we are to 
judge by our own experience. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing we gave you a reduction in the duty on yam, 
would that reduction cover your freight charges from hero to some 
typical export market, say South Africa? 

Mr. Kay. —The only handicap we would be under, if we got a drawback 
at the time of export equivalent to what we paid in the shape of import 
duty, would be the freight charges on the yarn coming out. Otherwise we 
would be almost "on a footing with the home manufacturer. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is to say, if you have complete exemption. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —In that case, it would cover your freight charges both 
ways. 

Mr. Kay. —No; it would put us in the same position as the home manu¬ 
facturer, expept that we would be penalised to the extent of the handling and 
freightage charges we would have to pay on our imported yarn. 

President. —Have you any precedent for this proposal which you make in 
regard to export market? 

Mr. Kay. —I could not say at the moment but I will make enquiries. 

President. —I thought that you might have gone into that subject. 

Mr, Kay. —No. 

Output. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you look up your reply to question No. 3, it will be seen 
that there has been a steady reduction ever since 1923-24 in the matter of 
output. The point I want to be quite clear about is this. Does this mean 
that you have been pushed out of the market by imported belting or does this 
mean that there has been a general reduction in the consumption of belting 
in India? 

Mr. Kay. —I should not say there has been any reduction in demand. 
The real reason is that we came to the conclusion that it was a mistaken 
policy that we had adopted. We had decided that we would try it for a 
couple of years. If we could reduce the manufacturing costs to any great 
extent, we thought that it would put us in a position to increase our sales 
considerably. But we found that it was not paying and so we stopped it. 

Dr. Matthai. —On looking through the Trade Returns I find that the value 
of the imports was highest in 1921-22—about a crore 'of rupees—^and in 
1926-26 it came down to Rs. 80 lakhs. 

Mr. Kay. —The difference was probably in the price of the belting and 
not in the quantity. 

Dr. Matthai.-~Raw does your output shape this year, i.e., 1926-27? 

Mr. Kay: — 1 could got the figures for you. 

Dr. Matthai. —You might give us figures for both output and sales. 
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Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—Yom market is mainly in Bengal, is it not, or do you sell 
all over India? 

Mr. Kay. —We sell all over India. 

Dr, Matthai. —^Do you get much demand from the cotton mills? 

Mr. Kay. —^That is a business we have been trying to get into for a long 
time but we have been out out on account of price. However we are still 
hoping that we will be able to make some headway. 

Dr. Matthai. —The bulk of your business is in Bengal. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes, from the jute mills. 

Dr. Matthai. —Of course the jute mills have been working short time 
and you have been working short time also. That might partly at any rate 
account for the reduction in your business. 

Mr. Kay. —The jute mills have been on short time for 6 years now—from 
April 1921. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is your total labour force in the Belting Depart 
ment ? 

Mr. Kay. —I am afraid I have not got the figures. I sha^ have to refer 
to the Factory. 

Dr. Matthai. —The weaving of belts does not require any more skill than 
the ordinary cotton weaving. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. It is much more intricate machinery. 

Dr. Matthai. —It will take an Indian labourer more time to get up to the 
required level of proficiency in this line. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. The stoppages are more frequent. Very careful super¬ 
vision is essential in the manufacture of belting. 

Dr. Matthai. —I find that you have estimated the total demand for belt¬ 
ing in India at somewhere about 20 to 30 lakhs of feet. 

Mr. Kay. —I am afraid that that is merely a guess. I cannot vouch for 
the figure. 

Dr. Matthai. —Leather belting might be used for practically all the pur¬ 
poses for which your belting is used. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have no idea as to how much leather belting is used. 

Mr. Kay. —There is quite a lot used—particularly on the Bombay side. 

President. —Could leather belting, cotton belting or hair yarn belting be 
used as a substitute for cotton ply belting. 

Mr. Kay. —That would be much more expensive. 

Dr. Matthai. —How does leather belting compare with your Hastings 
belting? 

Mr. Kay. —Leather belting is dearer. There are certain firms who will 
nob run their mills on anything but leather belting but in our own jute mill 
we use hair and cotton belting throughout. Other mills also use Hair and 
Cotton Belting extensively and it may be taken for granted that it has 
proved satisfactory, as otherwise they would not continue to use it. 

Dr. Matthai.—ls there a general tendency to replace leather belting by 
hair belting ? 

Mr. Kay. —Leather belting was first in the market and it has been in the 
field for a long time; textile belting is much more recent. We have been able 
to introduce our belting in place of leather belting into a number of Mills 
and in no single instance has such a Mill reverted to leather belting again. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Is there any difference between hair belting and cotton 
belting of the same kind? They may both be used for the same purpose? 

Mr. Kay. —Certainly, but cotton belting is perhaps more suitable than 
hajr belting for certain drives—^this is largely a matter of opinion. Also hair 
belting is dearer than cotton belting. 
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(2) Evidence of Mr. T. A. KAY, recorded at Calcutta on Wednesday, 

the 11th May 1927. 

Indian made cotton yarn. 

President. —Mr. Kay, you have given a large amount of detailed informa¬ 
tion and personally I have very little more to ask you. I think you have told 
us that you don’t use Indian made cotton yarn. 

Mr. Kay. —Except in small quantities in the anti-friction selvedges and in 
the “ pile ” of pile-surface belts. Thus utilised it cannot affect the strength 
of the belting. Apart from that, we don’t use any local yarn. In fact, we 
have not ordered any for some considerable time. The stock we hold is not 
being used up in that way. 

President. —On looking through the application from the Bengal Belting 
Works I find that they use Indian cotton yarn entirely. 

Mr. Kay. —I can quite believe this. My point is that we dare not risk it. 
Unless we have*“ tried out ” the Indian cotton yarn on belts which have run 
for a number of years we can’t think of altering the present manufacture. 
Our customers know from experience what “ life ” to expect from Hastings 
Belting and we cannot countenance the possibility of endangering our reputa¬ 
tion as Belting manufacturers by introducing another quality of yarn. 

President. —You don’t contend that it is impossible to produce as good a 
belting, as you make, out of Indian yarn. 

Mr. Kay. —I would not like to express a definite opinion on that question 
until the Indian yarn has been thoroughly “ tried out.” Hitherto in experi¬ 
ments we have made, we have found that the Indian yarn is not uniform and 
we understand this is due to the fact that cotton mills have not got up-to-date 
machinery here as they have at home. For example, we found that an 18 ply 
yarn sometimes lost 2 or even 3 ply in the course of spinning or twisting with 
the result that it became a 16 or 16 ply for a portion of its length. As we 
cannot afford the time to test and count every length of yarn before beaming 
we decided to discontinue our experiments. Up-to-date machines are fitted 
with a safety “ stop-catch ” so that if a single thread breaks the machine stops” 
and cannot proceed until the break has been mended. 

President. —Do you mean that they are more liable to break.? 

Mr. Kay. —Yes, a broken thread reduces the strength of the yarn. 

President. —It is a question of reliability. 

Mr. Kay. —That has a lot to do with it. Also it is a different kind of cotton 
from the one that we are using. We have made one or two belts entirely 
from the Indian cotton yarn and hive tried them out and up to a point thev 
are satisfactory, but there is always at the back of my head a feeling that we 
might be very badly let down and we have decided to leave Indian cotton yarn 
alone in the meantime. 

President. —Supposing w'e recommend tariff equality by a reduction in the 
duty, would you then continue your experiments with the Indian cotton yarn ? 

Mr. Kay. —Certainly. If it proves as good a yarn we get from home, we 
would buy in the cheapest market. 

President. —I think it is considerably cheaper. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes, there is a distinct difference in price. 

President. —I notice a difference of 2 or 3 annas. 

Mr. Kay. —I think w’e were buying here at about a rupee when the Home 
price was on the parity of about Be. 1-12-0. The difference won’t be so big 
now as there was a bumper cotton crop last year, and the price of yarn has 
come down considerably. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you speak of the Indian yarn, do you mean yarn of the 
same counts? 
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Mr. Kay. —They are not exactly the same counts, but as near as they can 
get to our standards. 

Dr. Matthai. —I mean the kind of yarn that you gef now from abroad, 
would they make it out of Indian raw cotton F 

Mr. Kay. —The yarn that we buy is manufactured from the American raw 
cotton. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you mean the one that you import? 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If they had Indian cotton of longer staple in some parts of 
the country like Cambodia, would they be able out of that Indian raw cotton to 
spin yarn of the kind that you import now? 

Mr. Kay. —There is another point and that is moisture in the air. 
Lancashire, for example, has an advant&ge in the manufacture of finer counts. 
Owing to tbe moisture in the atmosphere they can spin a much finer yarn than 
in drier climates. Prom our point of view there can be only one method of 
comparing the two yarns, Indian and imported, and that is to put a number 
of belts made from each yarn to work on similar drives and compare the 
length of service. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the price of Indian cotton yarn ? 

Mr. Kay. —We paid from 14 annas to Re. 1 per lb. I have an idea that 
the mill that supplied us had to mix a certain amount of American yarn with 
their Indian yarn here in order to get anywhere near our standard. 

President. —They would have, of course, to use a longer staple. 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes. 

President. —That might be either imported yarn or possibly Cambodia or 
one of the longer staples grown here. 

Mr. Kay. —May I correct one statement that I made at my last examina¬ 
tion. You asked me whether the average width of 3i" would be a fair basis 
to work on. It will be for the cotton belting. As far as the Hair belting is 
eoncernect on going into my figures I find it would be nearer ii" and 4i". I 
gave 3J" as covering the whole lot, Hair and Cotton. 

Dr. Matthai. —But we have obtained our prices for 3i". Would that be far 
out? Si" to 4i" would be somewhere about your average. 

Mr. Kay. —The average would be 4i". 

Dr. Matthai. —3i" would not be far out. You make a good deal of 3i''. 

Mr. Kay. —It is going to make a difference. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have got all our information about prices and so on for 
Si ’ and we would have to get fresh information if that would be far out. If 
your average is really 3i" to 4i", it w'ould not make very much difference. 

Mr. Kai/.—This I take it was just to arrive at the idea of prices of our 
belting as compared with other brands of belting. 

President. —It is really for the purpose of comparing the amount of duty 
you pay on raw materials per 100 ft. of 3i" with the duty paid on 100 ft. of 
imported Si". 

Mr. Kay. —^For that purpose I think it would be about right. 

President. —You have given us your costs for 3i". The latest figures are for 
4i". As regards the proportion between cotton and hair there is little differ¬ 
ence between 3i" and 4i". 

Mr. Kay. —That is so. 


Blade proofing. 

President .—I don’t think it would affect our recommendations very much. 
As regards black proofing we asked the Collector of Customs and he was not 
satisfied with the statement that it was used for nothing else except for the 
belting. The line he took was that it was used no doubt by the belt manufac¬ 
turers, but it might also be used for other industries for the purple of 
dressing. 
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Mr. Kay .—He spoke over the ’iihone to me and I have sent him a sample of 
the solution. I scarcely thihk that it would be used as a belt dressing. The 
other solution cling surface, is a belt dressing. I know we don’t use Black 
Proofing in our own mill as a belt dressing. It is proofing primarily and the 
Collector will be able to satisfy himself as regards that. We don’t sell it. 
Whatever we impart we require for our belting. 


Mcduction, of duty. 

President. —In regard to the cling surface you said you were not putting in 
any claim for protection. 

Mr. Kay. —No. I would prefer the ecpiali-sation were arrived at by re¬ 
ducing the duty on yarn. 

President. —Your point was that a sufficient reduction should be made on 
the import duty on hair yarn to cover the difference between the duty on 
the imported material and the duty on the raw material so far as not only 
your hair yarn, but also so far as proofing and cotton yarn are concerned. 

Mr. Kay.- —That is how I would like the point to be taken, but it is merely a 
suggestion. • 

President. —We should take everything into consideration in proposing a. 
reduction of duty on one particular raw material, is that your claim? 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes, on yarn. We would prefer the reduction to be given on 
both hair and cotton, because we use a lot of cotton in the belts. The duty on 
cotton is not so much as on hair yarn. 

President. —The cotton yarn duty is comparatively small. 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes. 

President. —There is this a.spect of the case. It is possible that any in¬ 
equality you suffer there would gradually disappear as you are able to use 
more and more Indian cotton yarn. 

Mr. Kay. —I don’t mind as long as we are brought into line with importers 
of belting, that is to say, we have not to pay more than they have to pay. 
So far as Indian cotton is concerned we don’t use it and it cannot be adopted 
for some years in any event. 

President. —So far as you are concerned it does not really make very much 
difference whether the import duties on three or four raw materials are slightly 
reduced or whether the duty on one of them is reduced sufficiently to give you 
the relief you desire. 

Mr. Kay. —No. (Later.) A difficulty might arise here if the relief is 
confined only to Hair Yarn. It might conceivably happen that our business in 
cotton belting increases at the expense of our hair belting, resulting in in¬ 
creased imports of cotton yarn and reduced imports of hair yarn. The relief 
if granted only on hair-yarn would in this event be inadequate. 

Dr. Matthai. —^As regards cotton belting, when there was an excise duty 
on cotton manufactures, then, of course, the difference between the duty that 
you paid on the cotton yarn in the cotton belting and the import duty on the 
finished cotton belting was rather considerable. But now that the excise duty 
has been removed the difference between 5 per cent, on the raw material and 
2J per cent, on the finished belting is so little that I do not know if you would 
think it necessary that relief should be given particularly with regard to 
cotton belting. If we are going to take out a cotton product and suggest 
special treatment with regard to that, it might raise a number of issues un¬ 
connected with this question. 

Mr. £ay. ~I quite see. 

Dr. Matthai.—On working out the figures I find that it is a very small 
difference between the duty that you pay and the duty on the finished belting 
per 100 ft. it comes to -3 of a rupee or thereabouts. 
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President. —The Second Tariff Board has reported on the Cotton Industry, 
We do not know what their recommendations are.. It is just possible that their 
recommendations might complicate the problem. 

Br. Matthai. —As a matter of fact the problem of inequality is much more 
important in the hair belting than in the cotton belting. 

Mr. Kay.—'WB use cotton yarn both in the cotton belting and in the hair 
belting. 

Dr. Matthai. —Take the hair belting. If we take the duty that you pay on 
the hair yarn, on the cotton yarn used in the hair belting and on the black 
proofing and deduct from that the duty paid by the importer on the finished 
hair belting and give you relief in respect of the excess thus arrived at by 
reducing to a corresponding extent the duty, say, on the hair yarn, that 
■ought to satisfy you. 

Mr. Kay. —That is what we are after. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difficulty that I suggested was only with regard to 
cotton belting but I am not suggesting any difficulty with regard to the cotton 
yarn in the hair belting, you see my point? 

Mr. Kay. —I see the point. The only thing I am looking at is that if our 
sales of cotton belting suddenly started running up, we would not be getting 
any relief there at all, we would be importing this yarn a:«i competing with 
the home manufacturers, they paying 2i per cent, on the imported belting and 
we paying 6 per cent, on the cotton yarn. 

Dr. Matthai. —5 per cent, on a material which is less expensive than the 
finished belting might be just equal to 2i per cent, on the imported belting. 

President. —It might stimulate you to carry out more experiments in the 
use of Indian yarn. 

Mr. Kay. —It is really immaterial to us how we get the equalisation as long 
as we get it and it covers all the belting we make. We did not start off with 
the idea of asking for protection. As a matter of fact, with selling prices as 
they are to-day even if you take off the whole duty on both the cotton and hair 
yarns, we could not compete with the home people. It would make very little 
difference to us. However, if we get the duties brought into line we would be 
satisfied with that. From the rates at which belting is sold now it appears that 
the home manufacturers must have run into very heavy stocks and they are 
selling at any price. 

President .—^Temporarily you may not be able to sell, but assuming that 
you get fair treatment in the matter of tariff equality, your position would be 
improved considerably as regards the future. 

Mr. Kay. —Certainly. 


Prices of imported belting. 

Dr. Matthai. —^The trade in imported belting seems an extraordinary kind 
of trade. You get different kinds of prices. 

Mr. Kay. —Of course there are different qualities. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Is it entirely a question of different qualities? 

Mr. Kay. —There are also various grades of yarn that one can buy. 

Dr. Matthai. —On that point I wonder if you could throw some more light. 
We have got some statement of prices. There is a kind of belting referred to 
as Bwsendala hair belting. Is that comparable with yours, that is to say, is 
that the sort of belting that would come in competition with your belting ? 

Mr. Kay. —I should say so, but, of course, it is very difficult to form an 
opinion. Take our own case. We make two or three kinds of 3" belting. We 
make a special kind which is for dynamo running. It is a thin belting, thinner 
than our ordinary standard 3" belting; and the same is the case with 4" 
belting. We make one kind f" thick with a pile surface. But the standard 
belt has a plain surface, and that is approximately a quarter of an inch thick. 
We have also 4" train lighting (dynamo) belting. There are three distinct 
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types. A dealer might produce the dearest tj'pe and say “ Birkmyps are 
selling this 4" belt at such and such a price ” (quoting the rate at which our 
cheapest 4" belt is selling). Thus confusion arises. Various manufacturers 
have various thicknesses for distinct purposes, e.g., our 6"x " thick hair 

belting is made for saw mills but our ordinary standard 6" belting would not 
be suitable for this work. 

Dr. Matthai.- —^We have got to arrive at some import price to determine 
what is the duty which the importer pays. Supposing the importer gives three 
or four kinds of one size belting and supposing we take the cheapest type and 
say “ this is the thing which would come in competition with the, Indian 
belting,” would that be a fair thing to do? We have to get some kind of 
figure for the import price. If a man gives me three prices for 34" imported 
belting and for the purpose of my calculation I say that the cheapest cornea 
m<»t into competition with the Indian made belting, would it be fair? 

Mr. Kay. —I should say that Messrs. Rossendale Belting Company’s 
standard belting is a similar belting to ours without going into the question 
of the quality of yarn they use in it. But they are able to sell so very much 
cheaper than we are that until the two belts are “ tried out ” against each 
other on identical drives it will be difficult to give a definite opinion. 

Dr. Matthai.—What about Gripoly belting? 

Mr. Kay. —It is a good belt. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the description that they gave, they say “ the only brand 
covered with a definite guarantee of being made from hair yarns’ 100 per cent, 
pure genuine camel hair ”. Does that mean that the whole belting is made of 
hair ? 

Mr. Kay. —No. The hair yarn used in making this belting is 100 per cent, 
pure camel hair yarn. 

President. —That is rather an expensive kind of belting. 

Mr. Kay, —Yes, their selling rates are high. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is rather expensive judging from the prices given here. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. It is I believe only recently—within the last two years I 
think—that they have started advertising that their belting is made of 100 
per cent, pure camel hair yarn. The difference in the price I find is not 
extraordinary between the two yarns, camel hair yarn and pure camel hair 
yarn, and it is a matter of opinion which is the more satisfactory. 

President. —IVIessrs. Jessop and Company are large importers of camel hair 
belting. They have given us average prices for 34" camel hair belting for the 
last three years. AVe asked them about the level of prices. We might take 
their prices as comparable with your prices? 

Mr. Kay. —I should think so. 

President. —^They are reliable people. 

Mr. Kay. —^Yes. 

Presidenf.—Actually the figure that they have for September 1926 is lx. 
4-5d. per ft. c.i.f. (sterling cost) and to that landing charges and the Customs 
duty of 1 per cent, and 24 per cent, respectively should be added. It will be 
just under a rupee—about 16 annas. Do you consider that a typical quotation ? 

Mr. Kay. —I should think so. 

President. —^There is nothing unusual in it which you would object to. 

Mr. Kay. —I should not think so. They have not put anything on for 
landing charges and so forth. 

President. —There is very little difference. 

Mr. Kay. —That is so. 

Amount of duty to qualify for relate. 

President. I want to put to you a general question as an industrialist 
because your answer will be very valuable. As you know there are different 
methods of dealing with the question of tariff equality. One method is by 
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giving a rebate in the case of an industry where it is difficult either to increase 
the duty or because the article is used for other purposes to decrease the duty, 
and the possible method of course is to give a rebate to the individual firm 
or firms. But from the administrative point of view there may be certain 
difficulties. Although an industry may be carried on a fairly large scale, it is 
also possible that it may be carried on on a very small scale. That is to say, the 
manufacture may be undertaken by very small men. The amount turned out in 
a year may be small and consequently the amount of rebate claimed also will be 
small. If we fixed an arbitrary limit and said “ if the amount of rebate of 
duty does not exceed Rs. 500 in the year, there is no case for rebate . . . 

Mr. Kay. —Do you want to guard against the industry dying out? 

President.—We want to guard against thousands of applications from 
people running business on a scale which cannot be called an industry. The 
ordinary businessman would not consider a rebate of Rs, 600 worth fighting 
for. 

Mr. Kay.—I do not know. We find we have to fight for everything of this 
nature that we are entitled to. 

President. —Rs. 500 a year would not be worth fighting for on the supposi¬ 
tion that you are running a genuine business. . 

Mr. Kay. —If your rebate does not come to Rs. 600 a year, one might say 
that whatever your manufacture may be, it does not amount to an industry. 

Mr. Kay. —Quite so. 

Prices of Yarn, 

Dr. Matthai. —I want to ask you a question about one of your confidential 
statements that you gave us. I am thinking of the prices just now. These 
prices of hair yarn and cotton yarn that you give under hair belting, to what 
date do they relate ? Are these the latest prices P 

Mr. Kay. —They are for 1924-26. 

Dr. Matthai. —They do not tally with the 1924 and 1925 prices given in the 
other confidential statement submitted in reply to question 12 of the question¬ 
naire. I rather think that the explanation is that you took prices at a 
particular date in the one case and that you gave the averages in the other. 

Mr. Kay. —I could not really say without going into the figures. 

Dr. Matthai. — I suppose since these prices are later that it would be better 
for our purposes to adopt the prices for 1924-26 that you have given in the list.. 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —These are not prices at which you actually bought? 

Mr. Kay. —No. These are the average prices at which we purchased during 
the year. 

President. —This first statement that you refer to, is that for 1924-25 P 

Mr. Kay. —^Rs. 1-15-2’39 per lb. is the price which we had to pay to buy 
yarn at home during that year. 

President. —The amount of hair and cotton yarn which you use in 8|" hair 
belting, is that constant? I mean to say there is nothing peculiar in that 
particular year? 

Mr. Kay. —No. That is our standard all the year -through. With refer¬ 
ence to the figures given at the foot of the statement, I may add that when 
giving the figures I overlooked the fact that I took them from plain surface 
belting. It is only during the last two or three years that we have started 
manufacturing “ cushion ” (or “ pile ”) surface belting. In sizes of over 6" 
we have discontinued manufacturing plain surface belting. The figures that I 
gave here I took from plain surface belting and it is a very different matter- 
from the cushion surface because the latter has a cotton pile on one face of 
the belt which alters these percentages. 


President .—So that these figures for 12" and 16* to 24'^ do not apply now 
What about this 67 per cent, and 43 per cent. P 


?• 



Mr. Kay .—^They hold good; but in the wider widths we are using more 
cotton yarn since the commencement of manufacture of the pile surface belt¬ 
ing which is now our standard, and the cotton yarn content is now greater 
than the hair yarn content owing to the pile. All the figures, etc., in this 
statement from “ Further it will be seen ” right up to the end, may therefore 
please be considered as cancelled. 

Dr. Matthai .—Any decision we came to on belting will be equally appli¬ 
cable to this pile surface belting? 

Mr. Kay .—That is as near as we can get. 

Dr. Matthai —Do you get your proofing from Fngland P 

Mr. Kay. —Yes. It is used by all the big people at home who make black 
belting. We have used this solution for 4 years. Before that we supplied 
red oxide belting and this is one of the imi)rovements we have introduced. It 
is British made; it is made by the Falcon Chemical Works. 
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MESSRS. S. A. TYABJI & CO., RANGOON. 

A.— Wmtten. 

(1) Letter, dated the 20th August 192S, from Deputy Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of BuTTna, Finance and Bevenue Department, to the Government 
of India, Department of Commerce, forwarding representation from 
Messrs. 8. A. Tyahji & Co., dated 25th Aprif 1923. 

I am directed to submit, for the consideration of the Tariff Board appointed 
under the Government of India, Commerce Department Resolution No. 3748, 
dated the 10th July 1923, a copy of an application from Messrs. S. A. Tyahji 
and Company, Rangoon, praying that the cotton canvas which they import 
for the manufacture of belting be exempted from customs duty. 

2. I am to say that the Company has been asked to specify the articles 
in the list of cotton piecegoods published in the Government of India, Com¬ 
merce Department Resolution No. 5474, dated the 19th October 1922, in 
resp^t of which they desire exemption from customs dutj(. On receipt of 
this information a further communication will be addressed to you. 


Bepresentation, dated 25th April 192$, from Messrs. S. A. Tyahji S Co., 
Bangoon, to the Minister in charge of Industry, Burma, Bangoon. 

We have the honour to inform you that since March 1922, we started on 
an experimental scale the Manufacture of Belting for Elevator work in Rice 
Mills. 

Since our experiments were satisfactory, we are now working on a small 
but commercial scale, and the Sewn Cotton Canvas Ply Elevator Belts have 
been successfully placed on the market since August 1922. Lately we have 
increased our production and we can turn out 75,000 worth of goods per year. 
We, however, find it a great drawback in that no suitable Cotton Duck is 
available in India; we have communicated with many Indian mills, and they 
have been interviewed by our representatives personally, but no mill is at 
present prepared to supply the required material, as none have the necessary 
looms to manufacture a quality equal to our requirement. One mill, however, 
has promised to instal a loom, if we could keep it going, but this, we are, at 
present, not in a position to do. 

We had, therefore, to fall back on Imported Cotton Duck, on which we 
have to pay a duty of 11 per cent, as against a duty of 2} per cent, on imported 
belting manufactured from similar material. We are thus handicapped at 
the outset with a protective duty of 8J per cent, on competitive imported 
belting. This disadvantage falls heavy on an industry in its very infancy, 
and which has to be carried on under very difficult conditions, because of the 
lack of adequate machinery as well as men with knowledge of the manufac¬ 
turing processes. But the continuous sales we have for our manufactures 
proves, and we are in a fair way towards enabling this industry firmly. 

As you are aware, a local industry has to place its manufactures on a 
lower scale of price than that of the imported articles, till its manufactured 
articles gain the confidence of users. Neither can an industry depend on 
its retail sales, for the placing of the goods on the market lies largely in the 
hands of the merchants dealing in this article. The merchants will naturally 
not purchase our goods except at a lower price than those paid for by them 
for imported articles, and we thus come in competition with rook bottom belt¬ 
ing, c.i.f. prices plus duty. And here the difference between the duty of 11 
per cent, paid on canvas and of the 2i per cent, on belting acts very strongly 
against us. If we wish to meet this competition in rock bottom prices, we 
have open to us the only other method of reducing the quality of our prin¬ 
cipal materials—canvas—out of which we manufacture the belting—and this 
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step would be most detrimental to the firm establishment of a new industry 
from every point of view, and we are not prepared to adopt it. 

We have tried all we could to reduce our costs to meet the competition. 
In this connection we may mention the fact, that formerly we were using 
imported sewing twine, but now through our efforts the twine is manufactured 
for us from Indian mill yarn locally, and as soon as the Burma Spinning and 
Weaving Mills can supply suitable yarn the twine will be made from such 
yarns. And thus we hope this (the twine) industry will also grow in the 
future. We are using Indian paints, and all other materials are of Indian 
manufacture. Further than this, we are not able to reduce the cost of 
iiiaterial and manufacture without detriment to the quality. 

We, therefore, have the honour to request that you represent the matter to 
the Government of India that the duty on cotton canvas which we may import 
for the purpose of manufacturing belting out of it, may be remitted, because 
on the remission or continuance of this duty on canvas, depends the existence 
or dying out of this industry. 

Our request is in accordance with the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission and also of the Fiscal Commission; and we trust this facility 
will be given us for the establishment of an industry which is the first of its 
kind in the whol«»of India, 

You will undoubtedly enquire as to what qualifications we have to be able . 
to work this new industry. We are the largest sellers of belting in Burma, 
and have specialised in this line for the past thirteen years. The proprietor 
of the firm has worked in industrial concerns. Having specialised in this one 
line, it is but natural that we have learnt something about belting, and have 
a market in hand and our manufactured belting will show that we are using 
our experience to some purpose. 

Any other information that you may desire will be at your disposal. 


(2) Letter, dated the 21th August 1923, from Deputy Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma, Finance and Bevemie Department, to the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of Commerce. 

In continuation of my letter No. 564/2-C-15, dated the 20th August 1923, 
I am directed to forward a copy of a further letter, dated the 21st August 
1923, from Messrs. S. A. Tyabji and Company, Rangoon, specifying the kind 
of cotton canvas in respect of which they desire exemption from customs 
duty. 


J etter, dated the 21st August 1923, from Messrs. S. A. Tyabji and Company, 
Bangoon, to A. E. H. Killick, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment of Burma, Finance and Bevenue Department. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your favour No. 565/2C-1S 
with thanks. 

Our request for exemption of duty refers to canvas (cotton), which, to the 
best of our knowledge is also called “ Cotton Duck,” according to usage 
prevailing in the exporting countries. For example, Japan calls it “ Cotton 
Duck ” whilst British firms call it either “ Cotton Canvas ” or “ Cotton 
Duck.” In India and Burma “ Cotton Canvas ” is the more general term. 

On making enquiries, we find that a type of Lawncloth is also called 
Duck.” 

For the purpose of removing any doubt in the Customs, we would be able 
to get our invoices made out either as “ Cotton Duck ” or “ Cotton Canvas ” 
as we may be advised. 

We beg to thank you for the copy of the Resolution No. 6474 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Commerce department. 

We are at your service for any other information required. 
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(3) Letter, dated 8th March 1927. 

We beg to enclose our reply to the questionnaire of which 5 copies are enclos¬ 
ed. We have given one copy to the Chairman to which the Foreign Belting 
price list is attached, as we have not got six copies of these. 

If any further information is required we shall be pleased to supply the 
same. 

In considering our factory, it has to be remembered that the small factory 
we have put up, is for the purpose of proving the industry and then floating a 
iM-ger concern. 


Statement of evidence submitted by Messrs. 8. A. Tyebjee tb Co., to the Indian 
Tariff Board, with regard to the protection of the Belting Industry. 


Preliminary Bemarks. 

Before proceeding to answer the questionnaire of the Tariff Board, we desire 
to explain the special circumstances of the Cotton Ply Bating Industry, in 
which we are interested. The Tariff Board is no doubt aware that Cotton 
Duck (also called canvas) which is a manufactured article, is the chief “raw 
material ” of this industry. Cotton canvas suitable for the manufacture of 
belting is not manufactured in India except in one size by a single Bombay 
Mill. We have consequently to rely upon imported canvas and pay a high 
duty on our chief raw material, and, thus, start with an initial disadvantage. 
This disadvantage is considerably accentuated by the fact that foreign belting 
imported in this country, is assessed, and rightly so, we believe in the indus¬ 
trial interests of this country, at only 2i per cent. While therefore on the 
one hand we have to pay an import duty of llj per cent, on our raw material, 
the foreign manufactured article against which we have to compete, is allowed 
to be imported at a low rate of only 2J per cent. We have thus to work under 
very unfavourable and, we may add, unfair conditions. During the last two 
years and more the high rate of exchange has been an additional handicap as 
it has automatically reduced the price of imported belting by as much as 11 
per cent. We are thus handicapped at present by what we would call a pro¬ 
tection duty of about 20 per cent, on competitive imported belting. 

In this connection, we beg to refer the Tariff Board to paragraph 115 of 
the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission. We are of opinion that our case 
is similar to that of the printing ink industry referred to by the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission in this paragraph. We therefore claim that the duty on canvas 
imported from foreign country should be remitted. We feel that in asking 
for this remission we are not asking so much for protection as for fair and 
equitable treatment. We also ask for sympathetic treatment so far as Gov¬ 
ernment’s requirements are concerned. 

We may further suggest that the Import Custom’s List and the Sea Borne 
Trade for India and other provinces should be particular about giving proper 
details of belting imported. The undermentioned details in these reports are 
necessary: — 

“ Hair ” Belting. 

“ Rubber ” Belting. 

“ Balata ” Belting. 

“Leather” Belting. 

“Cotton” Solid Woven Belting. 

“ Cotton ” Ply Belting. 

Unless these particulars are clearly mentioned in these reports, it is not pos¬ 
sible to arrive at exact figures of import of belting of different types in India. 
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It will therefore not he possible to arrive at any conclusion whether imports 
of particular types of belting'(which may be manufactured in India also) are 
decreasing or not. 

1. We started experimental work in the year 1922 with the manufacture of 
hand-woven jute belting. This being unsuccessful, we started manufacturing 
canvas ply belting at the end of 1922. 

2. Working to capacity our works can produce annually Rs. IJ lakhs worth 
of belting of all sizes. 

4. We have no means to form an estimate as to the quantity of each kind 
of belting annually manufactured in India. 

6. As far as we are aw'are the following firms manufacture hair or cotton 
belting: — 

1. Messrs. Birkmyre & Co., Calcutta Hair Belting. 

2. Messrs. The Bengal Belting Works Ld., Calcutta Hair Belting and 

Cotton Solid Belting. 

6. At present we are manufacturing belting only. We may state, however, 
that w’e are in a “imsition to manufacture any other canvas goods according to 
requirements, e.a7^'(a)-.iPostal Bags, (fc) Dredger Sleeves, (c) Sails, (d) Pau- 
lins, (e) Cotton Twine, etc., if there is a demand for these articles. 

Bail} materials. 

7. The following raw materials are required for the manufacture of canvas 
ply belting; — 

1. Cotton Canvas. 

2. Cotton Yarn. 

3. Linseed Oil. 

4. Bed Oxide. 

5. Different kinds of gums. 

8. Of these articles enumerated above the last four are produced in India 
in abundance. Cotton canvas of a width of 24" of varying thickness is also 
manufactured in India. Cotton canvas of a width of over of the maximum 
weight is being imported from foreign countries. 

12. (b) Landing charges, about 1 per cent, of value. 

(e) Duty at Hi per cent. 

(d) Cartage, cooly charges, etc. (One cart carries 600 yards at Rs. 6 a 
cart) f per cent. Other requirements are purchased locally. 

13. (1) Rate of duty 11 per cent. 

( 2 ) 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1. Proportion to all materials 

8% 

8% 

7i% 

2. Proportion to all labour 

74% 

50% 

60% 

3. Proportion to all overhead 

34% 

12% 

16% 

4. Proportion to 1, 2, 3 

3i% 

3i% 

3f% 


14. Cotton duck ol the type we import for the manufacture of belting, in 
our opinion, is too thick for being used for the purpose for which cotton duck 
is generally used. 

16. The imports in India of various types for belting during the last three 
years were as per tables A, B, C, D attached. For the total demand we have 
to add to the total import of belting the quantity manufactured in India for 
which it is not possible for us to give any figures. 

The figures of imports above are sufficient to show that there is a large 
market for belting in India, Figures for Burma are also stated—the total 
imports being 10 lukhs average. 
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18. We are, however, of opinion that there is a large market for this type 
of belting in the Malaya Peninsula. But under, the present conditions it is 
not possible for us to compete with the manufacturers of other countries. 

19. A system of rebate of duties on the raw materials would, we think, go 
a long way in helping to establish an export market. 

In our case the duty on canvas would be Hi per cent. This would not 
aflfect sizes smaller than 6", as we seldom use foreign canvas for similar size of 
Belting. 

For the sizes 6" x6 ply and over, the rebate would amount to approximately 
3i per cent, reduction on our total cost of belting. 

This 3i per cent, on total cost would enable us to meet freight and other 
charges for foreign shipments. This rebate would enable us to quote o.i.f. 
foreign ports on the basis of western quotations. 

It is quite clear we may make no direct profit immediately on foreign ship¬ 
ments. But by producing a larger quantity we would bring down the cost of 
all our productions, and thus in the end stand to create a margin of profit. 

21. In the year 1924 although our belting then was quite new and not so 
well made as now the sale in value was larger, but for a lessor number of feet 
sold than in 1925 and 1926, during which years, we were compelled to work 
the factory at less than its full capacity. This was the result of the exchange 
soring high, which automatically reduced the c.i.f. price in rupees of imported 
belting of the same quality. In the comparative statement, referred to above, 
we have also .shown the discount allowed on our price list, which with some 
minor alterations, is practically same as in 1924. The discount allowed by us 
had to be raised in keeping with (o) the fall in foreign price and (b) further 
reduction in c.i.f. price of imported belting as a result of the rise in exchange. 

So far as the increase in cost is concerned, we do not think there has been 
any appreciable difference in the cost owing to our factory not working to 
its full capacity. The reason is that we placed our factory on a commercial 
scale in 1924, our expenses were naturally high through lack of experience. 
Since then however we have been able to reduce our working cost. We desire 
to add, however, that our factory in 1924 been in an organised stage and work¬ 
ed as economically as it has been worked in 1925 and 1926, the cost of 1924 
would have been lesser because the output was larger in 1924. In other words, 
the fact that our cost has not increased in 1926 and 1926 when the factory was 
worked to a quarter of its capacity was only an accident in so far as our fac¬ 
tory in 1924 was in a very early stage; the working of a factory at less than 
its full capacity is bound to increase the cost of production. 

22. The competition in the Indian markets is keenest from England, Scot- 
factured by Bikmyres has come into Burma from India; with regard to solid 
ply beltings. 

23. (1) So far as we are aware camel hair belting “ Hastings ” manu¬ 
factured by Bikmyres has come into Burma from India; with regard to solid 
woven cotton, we nave not heard of any. 

With reference to cotton ply belts we understand Government Departments 
in Burma occasionally purchase from Bikmyres. 


Claim to assistance, 

27. Before proceeding to deal with this question, we desire to repeat what 
we have stated in our preliminary remarks, viz., we do not ask so much for 
protection as for fair, equitable and sympathetic treatment. As pointed out 
above, the belting industry is struggling under a two-fold handicap. 

(o) It has to pay a high import duty of Hi per cent, on its chief raw 
material while the imported finished product is assessed to only 2i per cent. 
(h) The high exchange duty at present. 

We have nothing to say against this low rate of import duly on the finished 
product, as we consider it to be in the general industrial interests of the 
country. 



Without prejudice to our above contention we maintain that the cotton 
ply belting industry fulfills all the three conditions laid down in paragraph 97 
of the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission. 

Natural advantages. 

(a) Baw materials .—As pointed out in our reply to question No. 7, all 
the materials except canvas are available in abundance in India. As for can¬ 
vas we have at present to rely upon imported material to large extent. We 
beg to state, however, that cotton duck of many types are now manufactured 
in India. Till 1924, heavy cotton duck, suitable for the manufacture of belt¬ 
ing, was jiot available. But in 1925, Mr. Tyebji persuaded one of the Indian 
Mills to manufacture canvas of the type required, and since then the quality 
has been gradually improving. The only disadvantage at present is that they 
can manufacture heavy cotton duck of a maximum width of 24" only. We 
believe, however, that if the belting industry develops and the demand for 
cotton duck increases, there is no reason why it should not be possible for the 
Indian Mills to manufacture cotton duck in sizes required. The o.i.f. price 
of the indigenous cotton duck compared with that of the imported duck of 
the same weight and quality, is less. Therefore there would be every induce¬ 
ment for the manufacturer of belting to buy indigenous canvas in preference 
to the imported stuff even though the rebate of import duty on the latter were 
allowed. But to bring about such a state of affairs, it is necessary to encour¬ 
age the development of the belting industry by allowing the import of canvas 
free of duty so that the demand for cotton canva.s may increase to an extent 
which would moke it possible for the Indian Mills to go in for the manufacture 
of canvas in suitable required size.s. 

As regards the supply of cheap power and labour, we have not experienced 
any difficulties and we consider the conditions quite suitable. 

As regards the home market, we beg to refer to our reply to question No. 23, 
from which it will be evident that there is a large demand for all types of 
belting. 

(b) We maintain that it is impossible to expect the development of the belt¬ 
ing industry in India on a sound and solid basis so long as it has to struggle 
under the handicap in the shape of a high import duty on its chief raw mate¬ 
rials. The difficulty is further accentuated by the high exchange which auto¬ 
matically reduces the price of the imported belting by about 11 per cent. We 
therefore consider the remission of the import duty on canvas (in our case) 
essential for the development of the belting industry, as the least help the 
State can give us. 

(c) We are of opinion that as soon as the indigenous canvas of suitable 
sizes is available, the industry will stand on its own legs without protection, 
i.e., even if the duty on imported canvas is re-imposed. But as pointed out 
in our reply to question No. 27 (a), the indigenous mills can not be induced 
to manufacture canvas in different required sizes unless they are assured of a 
sufficiently largo demand, which can only be created by the expansion of the 
industry, w'hieh can be brought about by the remission of import duty on 
canvas during the next few years. If therefore the concession asked for, is 
granted, we shall be able to increase our production and thus bring down our 
overhead charges. Our cost of production will go down and that would enable 
us to enter into export business. It would thus be possible for us to face 
world competition even without the concession which we now claim. 

28. We claim the belting industry satisfies all the conditions mentioned in 
paragraph 98 of the Indian Fiscal Commission Report. 

(a) In Burma, the import of the type of the belting which we make amounts 
to about 1,50 thousand. This output can be reached by us, without any ap¬ 
preciable outlay on our past for machinery, and the increase in the labour 
would be about double of our present staff. The overhead charges of rent and 
supervision would not increase. The power we have is sufficient or if we find 
it necessary to increase the power it might be by another small subsidiary 
engine. There is absolutely no doubt that larger production would reduce the 
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overhead charges which at present, with all the economy we can bring about 
are high. 

S. A. TYABJI & CO. 


Price list of driving elevator, and conveyor, beltings. 
“ Satya ” Brand. 


Seivn Cotton Dueh Elevator Belting. 

1" to li"x4 ply at . . . . 

2"x4 ply at. 

3^x4 ply at. 

4*x4 ply at 

4"x6 ply at ....... 

4"x6 ply at.. 

6"X 6 ply at 

5" X 6 ply at . .. 

6"x6 ply at .. 

6"x8 ply at ....... 

7" x6 ply at. 

7" X 8 ply at. 

8" X 6 ply at. 

8"x8 ply at. 

9" X 6 ply at ....... 

9"x8 ply at.. 

10"X6 ply at . .. 

10" X 8 ply at. 

12" X 6 ply at. 

12" X 8 ply at. 

C. A. B. Leather Belting. 

2"x4 m.m.. 

3"x4 m.m.. 

4"x5 m.m.. 

6" x5 m.m.. 


Rs. A. 
. 0 6 
. 0 7 
. 0 10 
. 0 13 
. 1 0 
. 1 6 
. 1 6 
. 1 10 
.• 1 12 
. 2 0 
. 2 0 
. 2 10 
. 2 5 
. 3 0 
. 2 12 
. 3 6 
. 3 0 
. 3 10 
. 3 12 
. 4 12 


Rs. A. 
. 0 15 
. 1 7 
. 2 6 
. 3 10 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Prices subject to alteration without Notice. 

All communications should be addressed to. the Company only. 

Also we deal in, Circular Saws, Saw Files, Emery Wheels, Grinding Stones, 
King’s Salt, King’s Cement, Emery No. 18 and 20, Wirecloth, Perforated 
Sheets, Rubber Brakes, Bolts and Nuts, M. S. Sheets, Brass Steam Fittings, 
Packings, Asbestos, Millboard, Lubricating Oils of Standard Oil Co. of New 
York, and B. O. C. etc., etc. 


Confidential statement of evidence submitted by Messrs. 8. A. Tyehjee & Co., 
to the Indian Tariff Board with regard to the protection of the belting 
industry. 


Cotton Ply Belting. 

1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. 

13,506 23.011 21,129 15,455 


1922. 

Feet. 

2,647 
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9. (a) We regret we do not know the customary unit used by other manu¬ 
facturers. The unit for Canvas we have is according to the thickness of the 
Belting, i.e., l"xl' lengthx3 ply, 4 ply, 5 ply, 6 ply, and 8 ply, i,e., 
5" X 6 ply X 17 = 5 X 6 X 1 = 30" X 1' canvas. 

(6) 6" X 6 ply. 6" X 8 ply. 

Linseed.1 lb. to 7 1 lb. to 6 

Paint . . . 1 lb. to 8 1 lb. to 8 

Twine per feet .... "05 lb. ’06 lb. 

For other sizes proportionate. 

10 . (a) 

Canvas, 


1924. 









Excluding duty. 





Es. 

ji. 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

24" 

# 

4,530| j'ai'ds at 

. 1 

3 

0 

5,380 

0 

0 

32" 


2,736 

yards at 

. 1 

10 

0 

4,444 

6 

0 

36" 


364 

Jute C at 

. 0 

12 

0 

273 

0 

0 

48" 


3,202 

yards at 

. 2 

5 

0 

6,504 

10 

0 





25. 






24" 


4,2471 

i yards at 

. 1 

2 

0 

4,778 

7 

0 

32" 


2,f38i 

[ yards at 

, 1 

8 

0 

3,057 

8 

0 

36" 


102 

J ute C at 

. 0 

12 

0 

16 

8 

0 

48" 


2,0441 

yards at 

. 2 

8 

0 

5,110 

13 

0 





1926, 






24" 


2,6891 

yards at 

. 1 

0 

6 

2,769 

8 

9 

32" 


1,411 

yards at 

. 1 

8 

0 

2,116 

8 

0 

36" 

No. 4 

699 

yards at 

. 1 

8 

Q 

1,098 

8 

0 

48" 

No. 4 

1,166 

yards at 

, 2 

1 

0 

2,404 

14 

0 

36" 

No. 6 

696 

yards at 

. 1 

6 

6 

799 

8 

6 

48" 

No. 6 

701 

yards at 

. 1 

14 

0 

1,314 

6 

0 


Linseed oil. 


1924. 

87 drums at . . , . 18 0 0 1,666 0 0 

1925. 

46 drums at . . , . 18 0 0 828 0 0 

1926. 

®2 drums at - . , . 18 0 0 686 0 0 

Paint. 

1924. 


24^ ewt at 


34 4 0 


830 9 0 
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1925. 

• Excluding duty. 

Eb. P. Es. A. p. 

21f owt. at . , . . 34 4 0 744 15 0 

1926. 

15i cwt. at .... 34 4 0 630 14 0 

Twine. 

1924. 

1010 lbs. at . . . . 1 10 0 1,655 14 0 

1926. 

2294 Its. at . . . . 1 10 0 372 16 0 

Yarn 

1925. ^ 

61 bundles at . . . . 9 0 0 459 0 0 

1926. 

87 bundles at . . . , 9 0 0 783 0 0 

(6) Working to full capacity the annual requirements of each of the mate¬ 
rials eniimerated in (a) would approximately be four times that required in 
1926. 

Ootton canvas. 

11. (a) 

The price of this article fluctuates to a certain extent. It is only since 
1925 that we have been able to get this article from Bombay. The cost per 
yard of 24" wide canvas weighing from ‘90 to 1 lb. has been approximately 
between Re. 1-1-0 to Rs. 1-2-6 per yard delivered at our factory. 

Cotton yarn. 

(b) The price of this article also fluctuates within certain limits. The price 
per bundle of 10 lbs. of lOJ s yarn is from Rs. 5 to Rs. 5-8, i.e., roughly 
8 annas per lb. We are using the yarn made by the Burma Spinning and 
Weaving Co., Ld., when available. The triple twisted twine manufactured 
out of it, costs ajjproximately Rs. 1-12 per lb. 

Linseed oil. 

(c) Costs from Rs. 18 to Rs. 19 per 5 gallons. We pick slightly damaged 
lots at Rs. 12-4 per 5 gallons. 

"Red Oxide (Shalimar’s). 

{d) Costs about Rs. 36 per cwt. delivered at the factory. 

Gums. 

(e) We purchase in small lots as required locally. 

Ootton canvas. 

12. (a) Prices fluctuate, the c.i.f. prices were in 1924-95 as under;— 

82" Rs. 1-9 to Rs. 1-12 per yard length. 

36" Rs. 1-18. 

48" Rs. 2-6 to Rs. 2-8. 
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We purchased eheaplv from Japan in 1926, when price of cotton had gone 
down: — 

36*- Rs. 1-8 c.i.f; 

48" Rs. 24 c.i.f. 


13. 


1924. 
Rs. 1,996-3 


Duty paid. 

1925. 

Rs. 1,238-4-6 


1926. 
Rs. 987-4 


Camel hair helling. 

16. In India it is used—in Cotton and Jute Mills, Railway Workshops, 
Mines, Timber and Rice mills, Petroleum Works, Cement Factories, Match 
Factories, Paper Mills, Oil Mills, Sugar Mills, Wheat, Corn and Bone-grind¬ 
ing Mills, Iron and Steel Foundries, etc., and for all other drives requiring a 
belt of superoir quality. Cotton Solid Woven Belting is also used for the 
same purpose as Camel Hair Belting but it can be definitely stated that the 
best Solid Wovem Cotton is not equal to the best Camel Hair Belting. 

Canvas ply Belting of the quality we manufacture is generally used as a con¬ 
veyor or elevator belting, in mines, mills, cement works, paper mills, etc., and 
for other light drives. We think, however, that a better quality belt of this 
type can be manufactured to serve as driving belts to supply the demand for 
cheap belting for light drives if conditions for industry were favourable. 

17. 


liiee mills. 





Feet. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

1924 



13,782^ 

37,618 14 

9 

1925 


« 

. 16,4711 

32,371 1 

6 

1926 

• 

• 

. . . 15,895 

26,616 10 

0 




Match Factory. 



1924 

. 


■9091 

1,269 13 

3 

192.5 

. 

. 

2431 

96 13 

6 

1926 

• 

• 

431 

204 8 

0 




.Vines. 



1924 



236 

610 0 

0 

1925 



. . . 200 

1,650 0 

0 

1926 


. 

626 

3,728 14 

0 


21. The following is a comparative .statement: — 



1924. 

1926. 

1926. 

Discount allowed on our price list 

1.57o 

22|7c 

42% 

Sale ..... 

46,000 

34,000 

30,000 

Feet sold .... 

11,900 

17,100 

16,900=18,900 

Feet manufactured . 

23,000 

21,100 

15,00)= 69,100 
40,000 feet Balance. 
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Cost. 

(a) The overhead charges per one nominal feet were as follows during the 


last three years: — 

Average size of 

Overhead 


Belt made. 

charges. 

1924 

. . . 8x6 

8| annas. 

1925 

. . 8x6 

.. 

1926 

9x6 

6| 


Actual working cost. 

(b) So far as this item is concerned it has been possible to reduce the cost 
of labour since 1924 as a result of longer experience. We are afraid, however, 
that it would not be possible to reduce it any further. 

There is no doubt that had the factory been working to its full capacity, 
the cost inch would be reduced by at least 25 per cent. 

Imported belting. 

23. We attach for your information a statement of imports into India and 
Burma of the different classes of Belting. We also attach a statement showing 
the prices at which different driving belts (leaving out cotton ply belting used 
for conveyor and elevator) are sold in Burma. We have placed against each the 
general discounts allowed to trade. 

To get at the c.i.f. rates approximately the following charges have to be 
deducted from the net prices; — 



Per cent. 

Profit and charges of Agents 

. 30 

Duty. 

. 2i 

Transport and Dues. 

. . . 1} 


34 

Say. 

. 35 


Note. —This table is private. 

Beference to cotton ply belting. Imported. 

The price of imported belting of this type is a fixed price in sterling—which 
we attach. Each manufacturer allows a discount according to the quality of 
the belting—these discounts range from 40 per cent, to 76 per cent, generally 
only the cheapest type is imported. 

In 192i the highest discount known to us was, 60 per cent. 

In 1925 the highest discount known to us was, 70 per cent. 

In 1926 the highest discount known to us was, 76 per cent. 

In most cases the goods are imported direct by importers through London 
Houses, paying a commission of 2i per cent. In most cases the price with dis¬ 
count are c.i.f. prices. But if the freight has to be paid it does not amount 
to more than 1 per cent. 

Other charges are : — 

Per cent. 

Bank Charges and Insurance ..... J 

Custom Duty.2J 

Landing Charges ......... i 


Si 
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For easy reference we beg to give the following prices received from a large 
dealer, as his cost price in 1924 (extract from our diary 7th June 1924) and in 
1926 and according to which we supplied him at the wholesale prices. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 


4"X4 ply 




0 

9 

0 

• •• 

0 7 

0 

6"x6 ply 







• •t 

0 11 

0 

6"X6 ply 

• 



1 

3 

9 

»*• 

1 0 

0 

6"x8 ply 

• 




• •• 



1 4 

0 

7’X6 ply 







... 

1 2 

0 

7"X8 ply 







• •• 

... 


8"x6 ply 




1 

10 

6 


1 6 

0 

8"x8 ply 



• 

2 

6 

0 

*•* 

1 11 

0 

9"x8 ply 



• 

2 

9 

0 

• •• 

1 14 

0 

10" X 8 ply 



• 




• •• 

2 2 

0 

12" X 8 ply 








2 9 

0 


(2) We have supplied to local wholesale purchasers with few variations at 
the above prices^ If we could reduce our wholesale price below the foreign 
prices, we then would have a chance of working up a wholesale business. 

So far as we can see, information as to the prices at which cotton ply and 
hair belting enters the country can be obtained from merchants carrying stock 
of such belting. 

26. Ours being a private concern, the question of paying dividends does 
not arise. We may, however, state that our profits on this factory during the 
last three years, as accepted by the Income-Tax Officer were as under : —■ 

(1926. Accounts have not yet been submitted to Income-Tax officers.) 

Rs. 

1924 . 9,845 

1926 .. 3,992 

1926 . 1,424 

26. From our reply to the previous question it will be clear that we are not 
expected to issue any Balance Sheet. 

28. (b) It is to our mind a question of time, and of favourable conditions 
for this industry to thrive in, when the whole of the usual requirement of 
India will be supplied by her own factories. India has great advantages in 
this respect. 

The Camel Hair Belting, is made up of Camel Hair and Cotton. Camel 
Hair is the hair of the Camel tribe, including dromedary camel, yak and lama 
but does not include horse-hair, sheep-hair, or goat-hair. It is imported solely 
from Siberia, through China Ports, the centre of trade being till lately London. 
But Germany is strongly bidding for the trade. In these centres the Camel 
Hair is selected into qualities, and spun into yarn. That yarn is imported by 
Belting manufacturers into India. The quality of the yarn depends on the 
admixture with similar looking hair of an inferior type which have less ef 
elastic action. The spinning of the Camel Hair into yarn, is done by the same 
mills as spin Woollen Yarns. 

We have all the facilities for importing the raw- Camel Hair and get it spun 
into yarn in the woollen mills of India. We would thus reduce freight con¬ 
siderably. At the same time it would create a subsidiary industry for woollen 
mills. 

The real Camel Hair Beltings are guaranteed to contain cent per cent 
Camel Hair, i.e., all the hair used is Camel Hair. In the cheaper types of 
Belting, looking very much like Camel Hair Belting, the hair used is a mixture 
of Camel Hair with Sheep Hair, Goat Hair, Jute, etc. All these are also 
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available in the country. Some action should be taken to prevent such cheap 
belting being called “ Camel Hair Belting in the interest of the industry.” 

Bubber Belting is made of Cotton Duck and Rubber: in principle it is 
exactly the same as Cotton Ply Belting. The difference is that in rubber belt¬ 
ing the plies are not stitched but vulcanised with rubber, and the outer cover¬ 
ing of the belting has a slight rubber covering. America has a large industry 
in this type. In India Rubber and Cotton are both available. There is a large 
field for this industry in this country. 

Balata Belting is just like a Rubber Belt, made of Canvas and Balata, a 
material similar to gutta percha but pliable. 

Leather Belting .—Good cowhide and buffalo hide is available in India and 
Burma. The process of curing is somewhat different from the usual process. 
If a good type of leather belting is manufactured, there should be no difficulty 
for such a belting to replace foreign leather belting. 

(6) In part (a) of this question we have explained that there is nothing 
intrinsically to militate against the cotton ply belting industry, as well as all 
the other types of beltings enumerated above thriving. All that is required is 
to give us breathing time to meet competition for five years and we are con¬ 
fident that so far as the requirements of Burma and India are concerned there 
would be met largely by the home products, as, if favourable conditions prevail, 
new works would spring up. 

29. We do most decidedly consider the Belting Industry to be important on 
national grounds, and therefore deserve protection apart from economic condi¬ 
tions. 

In every large industry “ power ” is the most important, and second com^ 
the medium through which that power is transmitted to the machinery. In 
the largest majority of cases, the transmitter of power is Belting. Moreover in 
every machine-worked industry, the Belting Bill per annum is a costly item. 
By encouraging this industry in India, you will ensure the reduction of store 
charges of all the industries, and the bill for Belting remains in India. 

Further, the next step of the Belting Factories must be to open out side 
lines. For instance water hose, nowar, lampwick, asbestos, and other packing 
of different types, brakelining, etc., are all generally worked as side lines by 
Belting Manufacturers in the West. 
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FOEM 1. 

Statement ahowinj total expenditure incurred on the production of cotton canvas ply belting 

in certain years. 



I 













IMPOST OP BELTING JNTO INDIA AND BUEMA PEOM 1921-22 TO p 5 - 26 . 

(a) Cotton, BMng. 
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Total Import of bolting of all Mnds into InMa ani Burma dmring the pears 1921-22 to 1925-28, 
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T<mi, . 1,00,88,098 83,19,606 88,12,486 94.34,365 f 82,21,644 
































Comparative statement of import of Self tnp into Burma during the last ten years from 1916-17 to 1083-26. 
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(4) hetter dated the Slat March 19S7. 

Yesterday I was asked to give you the actual value and quantity of materials 
used in Form I. I submit the form accordingly. 


SxATEBIBNT. 


statement showing total expenditure incurred on the production of cdtfdn'cdnvat 
ply belting' in certain years. 


— 

1924. 

1926. 

1926. 


Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1. Indian canvas .... 

■ mi 

4,778 

2,769 

Other mafjgrials 

4,041 

2,003 

1,899 

2* Imported raw materials without duty 

16,601 

8,243 

7,731 

S. Customs duty on imported materials 

1,826 

906 

850 

4. Labour . . .... 

2,386 

2,421 

, 1,836 

6. Power and fuel .... 

367 

440 

470 

6. Other expenditure .... 

18,163 

j 

9,963 

5,945 ■: 

Total 

HQlj 

28,734 

21,600 

Total production of cotton canvas ply 
belting. 

23,000 ft. 

21,100 ft. 

16,000 ft. 


The quantities are mentioned in reply to question No. 10. 
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MESSRS. S. A; TYABP & C®. 

B.—Obai.. 

Evidence of Mr. S. A. TYABJI, recorded at Rangoon, on WednesdajF 
the 30th March, 1927 

I 

Extent to which the Indian maker is handicapped hy the various duties. 

President. —^What is the exact difference that the duty makes to youF 

Mr. Tyabji. —It will make about 3f per cent, of the cost of the manufactured 
article. 

• President. —Is that the equivalent of the whole of the import dutyP You 
have now a duty of 24 per cent, on the imported belt. 

Mr. Tyabji. —There is a 24 per cent, duty on belting. 

President. —But there is a duty of 11 per cent, on the materials. 

Mr. Tyabji. —The duty is 114 per cent. 

President. —^Really speaking you are not asking for a refund 5f the wholo 
duty. 

Mr. Tyabji. —^We are asking for that. 

President. —Let us take a concrete case. Suppose the price of the finished 
belt is Rs. 100. Then, it pays a duty of 24 per cent. In that hundred rupees 
worth, your materials are about what per cent. F 

Mr. Tyabji.—I don’t follow. 

President. —If we take the duty of 24 per cent., you would be paying Rs, 24? 
on Rs; 100. 

Mr. Tyabji. —^Yes. 

President. —Supposing you were selling the same article for Rs. 100, how 
much duty would you. have paid on the materials that you used in producing 
that finished article. 

Mr. Tyabji. —The proportion of all materials used comes to about 74 per 
cent. 

President. —^That is to say, you would have paid Rs. 74. 

Mr. Tyabji.—Yea, on all materials. 

Mr. Mathias. —It will be just under 7 per cent. 

Mr. Tyabji. —No, it is about 74 per cent. 

Presidenti —^What will be the value of the materials used in that hundred 
rupees worth of canvas belting F 

Mr. Tyabji.. —^It. would be about 62 per cent, average. 

President. —^Do you sell it by the yardF 

Mr. Tyabji.—'Ey the foot. 

President, — A, foot is a very small unit to take. Still, what is the 
price of one foot of canvas belting F 

Mr, Tyabji. —The cost of 9x8 size is Re. 1-14-0. 

President. —That is thirty annas. 

Mr. Tyabji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Do you manufacture 9x8F 

Mr. Tyabji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could that be taken as typical. 

Mr. Tyabji, —Our average is 9x6. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that you have nothing to compare with the size of the 
imported article. 
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Mr. Tyahji. —As regards the average, it is not necessary that we should 
manufacture that particular size. What we do for an average is to find out 
exactly what was our average size over a particular period. 

Mr, Mathias. —It is a mathematical average then. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you manufacture 9x8 plyP 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes. 

President. —The cost of that is about thirty annas per foot. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes. 

President. —per cent, on that is of an anna. To make that one foot, 
how much canvas would you nseP 

Mr. Tyahji. —One rupee worth of canvas. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is there any wastage? If so, what is the wastage? _ . . 

Mr. Tyahji. —The wastage comes to 1 to IJ per cent. 

President. —On that rupee worth of canvas, you will be paying a duty of 
Re. -11 or 1'76 annas, at 11 per cent. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes. 

President. —So that your disadvantage is only one anna (T76 minus '75). 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes. 

President. —One anna is equal to 6J per cent. On these figures, you are 
entitled to a refund of, say, per cent, out of 11 per cent. 

Mr. Tyahji. —That is as regards materials only. But I want to point out 
that the price of canvas is not always the same. It fluctuates. 

President. —Say 7 per cent. I am only trying now to measiire your dis¬ 
advantage. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Then we have also to take into consideration the question of 
exchange. 

President. —That is a different matter. It would affect the import price 
cw well. 

Amount of relief clamed. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say in your replies to the questionnaire that your case 
is similar to the printer’s ink case. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Am I right in thinking that you wish the Board to treat 
your application exactly in the same way as they treated the application for 
printer’s inkP 

Mr. Tyahji.—1 do not know how the Board treated that. I only say that 
the conditions are similar. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You say “ We are of opinion that our case is similar to that 
of the printing ink industry.” In the Board’s report on printer’s ink, they 
treated it as entirely a question of tariff equality, that is to say, the imported 
article and the manufactured article should be placed on the same level and 
not as a question of protection. Let me put it this way. In the printer’s ink 
report the Board decided that it would be equitable to place the imported 
printer’s ink and the Indian manufactured printer’s ink in the same relative 
position as though there was no duty charged on either. Do I understand 
that your case is on all fours with that? If we get a decision on that point 
it may simplify our enquiry. ’ 

Mr. Tyahji. Our position is that we would like to get whatever wo can. 
If we cannot get protection, we would like to get some relief anyhow but we 
would like to get a little bit more than mere equality. 

M?. Mathias. Am I to take that the portion of your evidence in which you 
stress the natural advantages and so on and say that in every respect this 
industry qualifies for protection or satisfies all the conditions laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission—am I to take it that that portion is not pressed? 
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Mr. Tyahji. —I would like to press it for the simple reason that 1 think 
helting is such an article that it ought to receive any help that the State can 
give because after all it is part of the machinery and it is considered as part 
of the machinery. We have advantages by which we can create a large 
belting industry in India. Therefore if there is some amount of protection^ 
however small, it would help us. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that when you say that the case is similar to the case of 
the printer’s ink you do not necessarily wish to confine the enquiry to that 
aspect of the case. 

Mr, Tyahji. —Not purely to that. 

Qualification for protection. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Actually on the question of protection you say that all the 
materials except canvas are available in India. The materials required are 
cotton canvas, cotton yarn, linseed oil, red oxide and different kinds of gums. 
Of these, cotton canvas is largely imported. 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Yes. Cotton canvas of a width of over 24". 

Mr. Mathias. —Cotton yarn constitutes a very small portion (jf your ex¬ 
pense. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes. Linseed oil is also a small item. 

Mr, Mathias. —Apart from the advantage you claim for your raw materials, 
what are the other advantages that you claim P You talk of cheap power and 
labour. I take it that your labour is very small. 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —How many men do you employ P 

Mr. Tyahji. —When we were working fully, we had about 10 men. 

Mr. Mathias. —Now how many do you employ P 

Mr. Tyahji. —We have about 4 men. 

Mr. Mathias. —On the point of labour, if you would take your wages 
bill. 

Mr. Tyahji. —It was not exactly the wages bill that I had in my mind. 
When I said that labour was suitable I did not simply refer to the cheapness 
but to the fact that they were capable of working it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are they more capable in other countries? It is a very 
simple machine to work. 

Mr. Tyahji. —It is not so easy as that. It takes about three months for a 
man to work one of these machines properly. 

Mr. Mathias. —And as regards power P 

Mr. Tyahji. —^We have got a small engine. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You have no particular advantage as regards that. 

Mr. Tyahji. —No, we are nearly as well off as others. 

Mr. Mathias. —^As regards the home market you say that you have got a 
very satisfactory home market. 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your production is also very small. 

Mr. Tyahji.—At present, it is small. We are in this difficulty. If we 
wanted to increase the output, we could do so. But we could only rely on 
this production for sale in this country but we could increase it, if we had an 
export trade. 

Mr, Mathias. —^At present the production is small. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yea, 

Mr. Mathias. —On the other hand you have certain disadvantages, have 
not you, as compared with manufacturers abroad because you have to import 
your stuff? • 

Mr. Tyahji, —For the present, yes. 
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Mr. Mathias,— Yovl say that 9x8 is the average size of your belting. 
Apart from the canvasj is not linseed oil the most expensive raw material# 

Mr. Tydhji.- —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias, —I think that you give the price of linseed oil as Rs. 18 
to Bs. 19 for a 6 gallon drum. I think that Birkmyres also use linseed oil in 
their manufacture, and they quote Rs. 15 for a five gallon drum. Probably 
the freight makes the difference. ■ ’ 

_ Mr. l-yabji.—Ym. The price of linseed oil is regulated by the freight, and 
-middleman’s profit has to be added. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it more expensive in England than it is in India P 

Mr. Tyabji. —I do not know. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Do you use country-made linseed oil? 

Mr., Tyabji.—W g use Shalimar generally, 

Mr. Mathias. —I notice that you sometimes get slightly damaged lots. 

Mr. Tyabji. —Yes, we do sometimes get lots which are slightly discoloured 
for paint purposes, but that is only verj’ occasional: we get only a few gallons 
at the rate for damaged lots and the reason why we have put it before the 
board is tHat we did not want later on to be told “ you had in your books 
linseed oil which cost you Rs. 12-4-0, why did you not place it before usP” 
That is why we have placed it before you,, but our price is Rs. 18. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Does it depend on the external price ? 

Mr, Tyabji. —I could not say. 

Mr. Mathias. —As far as the use of linseed oil is concerned, you do not put 
in any claim for protection in that respect, do you? 

Mr, Tyabji.—"tio. 

Mr Mathias, —Then, red oxide I suppose is an Indian product and the 
position in this respect is very much as linseed oil ? 

Mr. Tyabji, —Fes. 

Market for cotton ply belting. 

Mr. Mathias. —;You have got no statement as regards cotton ply belting. In 
statement A submitted by you in answer to question 15 you give the imports 
into India of cotton belting. Have you any information as to the imports 
of cotton ply belting? 

Mr. Tyabji. —I have worked it out at Rs. 1,50,000 from figures which I took 
out from the customs manifests. I worked them out under different importers’ 
headings and then as I know the importers and the type of belting each 
import I allocated it. Supposing under a certain importer’s bead there was 
a certain amount of cotton belting, I knew that importer Was-importing 
cotton ply belting so I took that amount as cotton ply belting and in this way 
I arrived at the total import of cotton ply belting at Rs. 1,50,000 approxi¬ 
mately. 

Dr, Maithai. —^That would be roughly how much in feet ? 

Mr, Tyabji. —75,000 feet approximately. 

Dr. Matthai. —These are used entirely in rice mills ? 

Mr. Tyabji.—I am also supplying to some of the mines and to match fac¬ 
tories. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You say certain importers import cotton belting. You know 
by experience whelber an importer is importing cotton belting or cotton ply 
belting. Is it not quite possible that the same importer may import both 
kinds ? 

Mr. Tyabji.—Some might do it, but working as we have been doing for a 
considerable number of years in belting we know what our competitors are 
bringing out. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You take it as an approximate figure? 

Mr. Tyabji.' —^Yes. 
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Mr, Mathias. —In answer to qnestion 19 you say “ A ^stem of rebate of 
Onties on the raw materials would we think go a long way in helping to esteb- 
lish an export market.” Hare you made any enquiries as to the possibility 
of export P 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes, I have. 

Mr. Mathias,—Ihen you say “ A large market for this typo of belting 
What would they be for ? 

Mr. lyabji. —For rice mills, tin mines, etc. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you give us any idea as to what is the advantage which 
foreign belting has over Indian belting? 

Mr Tyahji. —Last time we enquired about it and at that time we could not 
compete at their price. 

Mr. Mathias. —How much was the difference? 

Mr, Tyahji. —About 5 per cent, or so. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing you got 4 per cent, reduction in duty you will 
still be at a.slight disadvantage. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Since then we have been able to understand our work better 
and I think 3 per cent, on the total cost of belting would be enough to meet 
our chargee and would enable us to compete with them. ^ 

Mr. Mathias. —^What you claim then is that you would be able to export 
without incurring a loss and by increasing your production you would be able 
to. reduce your overhead charges. 

Mr. Tyahji.—Y m. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have put in two representations and in the second one 
there is a statement which you want to be treated as confidential. It is a 
little difficult for us to examine you confidentially on this because if we make 
any recommendations we would like them to be supported by facts and figures. 
Would this statement really give away very much to your competitors? 

Mr. Tyahji. —If these figures were published immediately, it wpuld, .but if 
they were published, say, a year after then things would change and it won’t 
matter so much. 

Mr. Mathias. —Probably by the time orders were passed. .... 

Mr. Tyahji.—I would tell you frankly that if it was a very large concern it 
would not hit it so hard as a small concern because after all these small con¬ 
cerns can be taken advantage of very easily by the buyers of our products 
than they could do in the case of concern producing belting on a large scale. 

Hr. Matthai. —If we gave you general protection, not merely this relief, is 
not there a great danger in the case of an industry which is so small aa this 
that there will be overproduction ? The moment you say the State is going to 
protect the industry, you are up against internal competition because other 
people will take advantage of it. 

Mr. Tyahji. —That is so. If the 11 per cent, duty was removed we would 
be quite satisfied. 

Hr. Matthai. —You have not so far exported any belting to the Malaya 
States ? 

Mr. Tyahji. —No. 

Hr. Matthai. —Is there a fairly big demand in the Malaya States? 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —I find from Messrs. Birkmyre’s representation that in Bengal 
the demand for cotton ply belting is not more than 5,000 feet a year. 

Afr. Tyahji. —Bengal, of course, is not a rice milling country to a large 
extent. It is only in connection with rice mills or mines that we sell this 
belting. Coal mines do not take these, but tin mines use a lot. 

Hr. Matthai. —They are used in mines where the loads are lighter, is that 
it? 
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Mr. Tyabji. —They are used for loads which are not so bulky as in coal 
mines. For instance, a large number of conveyors are used by the Burma 
mines. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do they use these in the match factories P 

Mr, Tyahji. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you made any enquiries as to the present selling prices 
in Malaya? Would you be able to compete there? 

Mr. Tyahji. —I think at the present time understanding the business better 
than we did last year we would be able to do something. 

Mr. Mathias. —If I ask you any question the answer to which you would 
like to be treated as confidential, will you bring it to our notice so that we 
could arrange to keep it as such? 

Mr. Tyabji. —Thank you. — - 

Mr. Mathias. —Can other kinds of belting be used as a substitute for thin 
cotton ply belting? What is its particular advantage over other kinds cf 
belting ? 

Mr. Tyahji.—Its advantage for one thing is cheapness. I don’t know that 
there is any belting made which would compete with it in price. For the 
purpose thaf it is used, this particular type of belting has been found very 
suitable and durable. 

Mr. Mathias. —I would like to ask you a question about the overhead charges 
(Form I). In your expenditure for 1923-24 “ Other expenditure ” came to 
Rs. 18,000. That is rather high ? 

Mr. Tyabji. —In 1923-24 we transferred our factory and I think this 
Rs. 18,000 includes some portion of the cost of that transfer. 

Mr. Mathias. —In 1926 your overhead charges come to 6 annas 3 pies. Is 
that per foot ? 

Mr. Tyabji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Isn’t that very high? 

Mr. Tyabji. —It is high. 

Mr. Mathias. —What does your “ overhead charges ” include? 

Mr. Tyabji. —Rent, Superintendent’s salary, insurance, commission and 
interest, to a certain extent. 

Mr. Mathias. —Interest on what? 

Mr. Tyabji. —During the slack season when we have to simply work and 
stock the goods, it sometimes becomes necessary to borrow money for carrying 
on the business. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is working capital I suppose? 

Mr. Tyabji. —^Yes. 

Production, Costs. 

Mr. Mathias. —What was your outturn in 1926 ? 

Mr. Tyabji. —^16,000 feet. 

Mr. Mathias. —On that the overhead charges came to about Rs, 8,{KX)P 

Mr. Tyahji. —^That was for the average size. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it not excessive? What is the capital involved? 

Mr. Tyabji.- —^Rs. 85,000. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does that include the whole of your machinery and plant? 

Mr. Tyabji. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—Also working capital? 

Mr. Tyabji. —Everything included. Working capital would be about 
Rs. 25,000; machinery and other things about Rs. 10,000. 
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Ihr, Matthai. —Does not that seem very heavy F That includes depreeia- 
iion, I suppose, interest on working capital and anything else? Does it 
include superintendence? 

Mr, Tyahji. —Rent is also included and then insurance, but that, ia not 
very much, also superintendence. 

Mr. Mathias. —How much is that? 

Mr. Tyahji. —It comes to about 5 per cent. 

President. —^And rent? 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Rs. 120 a month. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are salaries included in it? 

Mr. Tyahji.—That includes the salary of the Superintendent. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What does he get? 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Rs. 75. 

Mr. Mathias. —In 1926 you have produced 15,455 feet of cotton ply belting. 
According to your statement here in 1926 the overhead charge is As. 6-3. 
That comes to Rs. 6,000 or Rs. 7,000. Is not that very high? 

Mr. Tyahji. —We cannot reduce that. If we could, we would be glad to 
.do so. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What is the salary of the Manager P 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Rs. 75. 

Mr. Mathias. —Rs. 120 for rent, 

Mr. Tyabji.-^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —And insurance. 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Rs. 12 a month. 

Mr. Mathias. —Depreciation. 

Mr. Tyahji. —10 per cent, on Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Mathias. —About Rs. 1,000 a year. 

Mr, Tyahji, —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —And working capital. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Rs. 25,000. 

Mr. Mathias. —Interest on that will be 12 per cent. 

Mr. Tyahji. —There is a very big depreciation in the cut lengths that are 
left behind. That is if we have one roll of 400 ft. and if we cut it up—^we 
have to sell retail also—and supposing a piece of 20^ remains, we have got to 
depreciate that by at least 50 per cent. 

Mr. Mathias. —In your answer to question 10 (a) you give a statement 
j-egarding canvas which doesn’t seem to agree with Form I. Is there any 
explanation? In the former case the total comes to Rs. 16,000, whereas in 
the latter case you have given the cost of imported raw materials as Rs. 14,700. 
Why is there a difference? 

Mr. Tyahji. —One figure shows what we have imported and the other what 
we have used. It was not necessary for us to utilise all that we imported 
in one particular year. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You carry it on possibly to the next year. 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—So that actually you may have paid Customs duty on 
Rs. 14,700 worth of imported raw materials part of which was used in that 
year. 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you say how much? 

Mr. Tyahji. —^You will find a reply to that in our answer to question 21 
page 5. ’ 

Mr. Mathias.—The feet manufactured in 1924-25 seems to eorraspond. In 
Ijhis case yon say that the raw material has been carried on to next year. 
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; : Mr. Tyahjiir— la the same way, that we could not possibly get the exact 
teqaired quantity and utilise that quantity in full in that very year. In 
-every business a certain aihount of stock would be carried over. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are giving the President a statement of the amount 
of duty you pay per foot. How would you calculate that? 

Mr. Tyabji. —If we wanted to work it out, we could do it very easily by 
finding the amount of canvas we have utilised. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is nothing in your replies which indicates that. 
Could you give your figures showing the amount of canvas used in each year? 

Mr. Tyabji. —Yes. 

Mr. Maihias.~As a matter of fact the duty remained constant. 

Mr. Tyabji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —In 1923-24, 1924-25 and 1925-26 the duty remained at U 
per cent. 

Mr. Tyabji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you give us the total amount of canvas used in these- 
3 years, by to-morrow? 

Mr. Tyabji. —I will try; it is rather a big job. 

President. —'ft^hai does it matter if anybody knew that you manufacture 
so many feet ? 

Mr. Tyabji. —If it is published later on, I don’t mind. 

Mr. Mathias. —In answer to question 10 (a) you have given a statement 
regarding canvas. Is that what you have actually used? If that is so, I 
don’t understand why it differs from Form I. What does Form I represent 
then? 

Mr. Tyabji. —Form I represents the imported raw materials. 

Mr, Mathias. —^Not necessarily used, but imported in the year. 

Mr. Tyabji. —Quite. 

Mr. Mathias, —Could you bring this form corrected so as to show the 
amount used throughout? 

Mr. Tyabji. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You can work it approximately taking this typical product 

0x8. ■ 

Mr. T'^abji. —I will do my best. 

Mr. Mathias. —Form I shows the Indian raw materials purchased and the 
other raw materials imported in the year, is that correct? 

Mr. Tyabji. —Indian raw materials purchased and imported raw materials 
purchased and not necessarily used. 

Mr. Mathias.^—Cmtoms duty on imported material. 

Mr. Tyabji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Labour. 

Mr. Tyabji. —^Wages paid. 

Mr. Mathias. —Power and fuel will be the same and the other expenses 
would be overhead and the cost of removing the factory in the first year. 

Mr. Tyabji. —Yes, in the year 1923-24. 

Discount on sales. 

Dr. Matthai. —I want you to tell me about your discount. You gave us the 
import price of 9 x 8 as Re. 1-14-0. 

Mr. Tyabji.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —^When you make belting of that kind, what is the price 
that you realise? — ^Do.you get the whole import price or do you get something 
leas? 
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Mr; Tyabji. —^W© get always jnst about that. I am talking of the whole¬ 
sale pricej 

Dr. Mattkai.-^Do the importers give discountP 

Mr. Tydbjt. —^YeS. ' 

Dr, Matthai. —^You give a figure of Re. 1-14-0. Where did you get this 
fieure froinP Is that a standard quotation or is that the price at which 
transactions are madeP 

Mr. Tyabji. —^That is the nett cost toiihe importer. 

Dr. Matthai. —Allowing for the discount. 

Mr. Tyabji. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —In point of quality do your customers make any difference 
between your product and the imported product P 

Mr. Tyabji. —Not now. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Where do the imported belts mostly come from? 

Mr. Tyabji. —^From England and Germany. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you get equal quantities from both England and 
Germany? 

Mr. Tyabji. —No, more from England than from Germany. 

Dr. Matthai. —This list of prices that you have given, iS that including the 
discount P 

Mr. Tyabji. —No. On this discount is given. : 

Dr. Matthai. —I find that your overhead charges come down from 8i annas 
to 6i annas and during the time there has been a considerable reduction in 
your output in 1926 as compared with 1925. 

Mr, Tyabji. —Yea. 

Dr. Matthai. —And your overhead charges have come down corresponding¬ 
ly. How is that P 

Mr. Tyabji. —For one thing we have cut down a lot of our'expenses. 
Whatever seemed to us to be useless, we have cut out. In 1925 we kept a 
large number of men for quite a long time. But in 1926 w© reduced that. 

Dri'Matthai.—You reduced the amount of labour. 

Mr. Tyttbji. —^Yes, and consequently other overhead charg«i; We have 
reduced the amount of interest. 

Mr. Mathias. —^In Form I, would you give the imported raw materials as 
weH as Indian materials in feet p 

Mr. Tyabji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You told the President that in the cost of imported belting 
•of Re. 1-14-0, one rupee would represent the value of the canvas. 

Mr. Tyabji. —Yes. . ■ 

Mr. Mathias. —That is rather more than half the value. 

Mr. Tyabji. —^Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —According, to this statement canvas would appear to be 
rather less than a third. In the year 1923-24, Rs. 14,000 was roughly the cost 
of the imported canvas and Rs. ^,000 the cost of production, which is just a 
third. Next year, you have eiven Rs. 10,000 as the cost of the imported raw 
materials and Rs. 29.000 as the total cost of production. 

Mr. Tyabji. —In 1928-24, it is nearly Rs. 20,000 because you have to take 
tl), (2) and (3) together 

Mr. Mathias. —The President was asking you what was the cost of the im¬ 
ported canvas in one toot ot 9x8 sizeP 

Mr. Tyabji. —In 9x8 we use all imported canvas. It would be slightly 
more. 

Mr. Mathias. —It does not seem to agree with these figures. 

Mr. Tyabji.—li you take (2) and (3), you will get about Rs. 16,000. A 
portion of (1) which is Indian canvas has also to be taken into account. When 
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you calculate the whole lot you would have to include that also to see what 
was the proportion of the canvas to the whole lot. The calculation, is very- 
simple. You have 72 inches broad of canvas in 9x8. The price of canvas 
is about Re. 1-8-0 per yard. So, it comes to Rs. 3. If you divide that by 
three, you get Re. 1 a foot. 

Dr. Matthai. —^The import price on which the duty would be calculated is- 
the standard price, less the discount? 

Mr. Tyahji. —^The price on which the duty would be calculated would be- 
the gross' price less the discount. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that how the Customs people do it? 

Mr, Tyahji. —Yes, that is the invoice nett price. 

Dr. Matthai. —^The discount is not allowed after the thing is landed by tlm* 
wholesaler here ? 

Mr. Tyahji. —^That is the manufacturer’s discount. Manufacturers then 
selves give 75 per cent. 

President. —The prices given in the list, are they your prices? 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —They don’t correspond. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Ifei. I have my own price list. The English price list is 
different. 

Dr. Matthai. —It will make a great deal of difference in our estimate of 
the relief that you require if the duty on the finished article is calculated on' 
the standard price. 

Mr. Tyahji. —It would be very much to my advantage. 

President, —It would be very much to your disadvantage. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Why? The calculation of the duty is on the nett price. 

Mr. Mathias. —On the standard price? 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes, less discount because the invoice shows that. 

Dr.. Matthai. —^Is there another discount allowed by the wholesaler on the- 
imported article besides the manufacturer’s discount? 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes, they do sometimes like this. Suppose they arrive, for 
instance, at one rupee as the nett price, after deducting the manufacturer’s- 
discount, then they raise it by 25 or so per cent, and then give a discount of. 
86 or 20 per cent. . 

Dr. Matthai. —As far as 9x8 is concernea, Re. 1-14-0 is the invoice price. - 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is the nett price. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are all the other prices nett? 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Yes. 

President. —^What is the idea of giving such discount? 

Mr. Tyahji. —It gives more chance for the manipulation of the prices by the- 
importcr. 

Mr. Mathias. —The price of 9x8 size is Rs. 3-6-0. Less 42 per cent., it 
comes to Re. 1-15-0 as against Re. 1-14-0- 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Yes, we have also actually sold at Rs. 1-14-0. 

Mr. MafWos.—Notwithstanding your 42 per cent, discount. 

Mr. Tyahji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you deal with retailers? 

Mr. Tyahji. —^Very little. We have not in one or two oases but in several 
cases had to increase the discount by another 2 per cent., thus bringing it tO' 
46 per cent. 

President. —In the price list, there is no mention of the discount. 

Mr. Tyahji. —^It will be mentioned in the letter. 



President .—The idea is that when the manufacturer publishes his catalogue,- 
it is supplied to the importer 
Mr. Tyabji. —^Yes. 

President .—^The buyer goes and says “ what is the priceP” The nian says- 
“ This is the catalogue price which is Ks. 3-6-0. I will give 25 per cent, dis-- 
count ” .whereas he himself may have got 60 per cent, discount. The ^pur*- 
chaser does not really know what the actual price is from the catalogue 
Mr. Tyabji .—That is so. 
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BENGAL TANNERIES, LIMITED. 

"(l) Sepresentation, dated the SSxd July 192S,- t 9 the Oowrwment - 
of India, Gommetce Department, Simla, 

We have been in correspondence with the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 
regarding the import duty on belting cement, who has advised us to addr^s 
.you direct on this matter, and we therefore have the honour to submit Copies 
■of the correspondence which has passed between us. 

The assessment of import duty at 15 per cent, ad valorem on this material, 
which is used by us in the manufacture of leather belting, naturally puts \i8, 
as manufacturers, to a very serious disadvantage, when the duty on imported 
: leather belting is per cent, ad valorem only. __ 

We would, therefore, request you to kindly give the matter your considera¬ 
tion and acquaint us with your decision on this point. 


finolosure I. 

~€opy of letter No. 7.-T. 66-SS, dated the SOth June 193$, from Bengal 
Tanneries, Limited, to the Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

We have the honour to state that the import duty on belting cement is 
-assessed at 16 per cent, ad valorem whereas leather belting in the manufac¬ 
ture of which belting cement is of course used, is only liable to a duty of 2J 
:i)er"cent. 

It would appear to us, that either the duty on the cement should be re- 
'duced to 2i per cent, or that on belting raised to 15 per cent, and we would 
request you to kindly give the matter your consideration, and acquaint us 
with your decision on this point. 


Enclosure II. 

'Copy of letter No. 0, A..~3!fi9, dated the 9th July 192S, from the Assistant 
Collector of Customs for Appraisement, Custom Bouse, Calcutta, to 
Messrs. Graham do Co., Managing Agents, Bengal Tanneries, Limited, 
Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 7-T. 66-23, dated the 30th ultimo, I 
•have the honour to request you to let me know for what purpose the belting 
•«ement imported by you is used. 


•Enclosure III. 

Copy of letter No. 9-T. 66-2$, dated the ISth July 192$, from Bengal Tanneries, 
Limited, to the Assistant Collector of Customs for Appraisement, Customs 
House, Calcutta. 

In reply to your No. G. A.-2409 of the 9th instant, we have the honour to 
state that belting cement imported by us is used in the manufacture of 
’double belting, i.e., for sticking the layers together. 


Enclosure IV. 

Copy of letter No. G. A.-26S5, dated the 18th119th July 192$, from the Assist 
ant Collector of Customs for Appraisement, Customs House, Calcutta, to 
Messrs. Graham dk Co., Managing Agents, Bengal Tanneries, Ltd. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No. 9-T. 66 
^23, dated the 13th instant, I have the honour to inform you under the 
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Collector’s instructions, that the case is not for his consideration; rates oP 
duty have been,fixed by the Legislature and can be,altered by the Executive- 
orders of the Government of India only; You are'therefore advised to addr^s. 
the Secretary to the Government of India in the Commerce Department, 
direct. 


(2) Bepresentation, dated 27th April 1925, from Bengal Tanneries, Limited,^ 
Calcutta, to the Tariff Board. 

With reference to the Resolution No. 38-T. (2), dated the 28th ultimo, we- 
bavo the honour to bring to your notice the following further inconsisteor- 

ei«5:— 

Present import duty on mnnafaetured article. Import duty of materials for manufacture. 

Leather Belting—per cent, ad val. Beating Butts (for manufacture of belt-- 

ing)—15 per cent, ad ml. 

Pump Buckets (above 4' in external 

diameter)—per cent, ad va\ Pump Hides—15 per ce.it. ad ml. 

Hydraulic Rings for cylinders (over 3' Leather for manufacture of Hydraulics 
diameter)—2i per cent, ad val. Rings—15 per cent, ai val. 

We shall oe glad if these matters are also considered by the Tariff Board., 
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EUjREKA BELTING WORKS, UMITED. 

(1) Representation, dated 7th March 19Si, to the Oovernment of India, 
Department of Commerce, Delhi, 

I have the honour to approach you with the following facts for your kind 
•consideration and lic-lp us with your mighty hands. 

1. We started the above factory in 1922 for the manufacture of hair belt¬ 
ing. We are, however, running the concern any way with heavy losses. We 
.have to import the raw materials, vis., the camel hair yarn from Lancashire 
Mills to manufacture belting, on which we pay an import duty of 16 per cent, 
as the raw yarn is not available in this country. On the other hand the 
finished products, viz., the hair belting that is imported from the Continent 
and Germany and other countries in Europe are imported into this country 
■with a duty of 2i per cent. only. 

India imports belting per year worth about 60 lakhs of rupees, whereas 
our production per year is at present to 12 lakhs per annum. 

Now I beg most respectfully to say that as this is an indigenous industry 
;and as the samj is still in its infant state it is quite unable to compete with 
the foreign imports of the kind due to the duty imposed on the raw material 
for its products, and the concern is consequently running at a loss. I do not 
ask your favor to reduce the duty on the camel hair yarn, hut it will be a 
great help to this infant industry if you can save it by imposing the same 
•duty, viz., 16 per cent, on imported hair belting, what we are at present 
paying on camel hair yarn, and this will help us a great deal to introduce our 
products in the market along with the imported belts without fear of heavy 
losses. 

On the other hand if you do not help us in this matter we are afraid this 
sconcern can no longer carry on its business at a loss and may in the near future 
■collapse which I hope is not at all desirable to anybody; so I do earnestly pray 
that you will be kind enough to look into this matter carefully and save this 
factory from its ultimate ruin for which we shall ever remain grateful. 

P. S .—We enclose herewith a copy of Government Tost Report of “ Yorke 
flair Belting ” manufactured by us. 



GOVElRUMEliT OF INDIA. 
Govbbhment Test House, Aupoee, Caixiutxa. 

Test Certificate. 
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Ka. 8117, date! Alipoie, Oaloatta, the 26tli Ee braaty 1921. 

Forwarded to Heass. Torke aad Compiuiy, 18, Oran 1 Xronk Boad, Howrah, lor information. 
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(2) Fwrther representation, dated 3Srd May 19Si, to the Government 
of India, Department of Commerce, Delhi. 

Ins continuation of my letter, dated 7th March 1924, and in reference to 
your letter No. 234 (T. 8), dated 13th March regarding the protection of our 
factory by some means of protective duty, as we are working at a disadvant- 
S'g® by having to pay 15 per cent, more import duty on our raw materials im¬ 
ported from England whereas the finished hair belting pays a duty of 2i per 
cent. only. „ As also Germany has dumped the market with hair belting to 
such an extent that we are not in the least in a position, working under above 
disadvantages, to compete in the market for the sale of our products. 

In this connection we wrote to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Simla, copy of 
the letter is enclosed herewith. 

Now to save this indigenous industry for manufacturing hair belting, we 
earnestly pray that you will please have your kind attention and careful 
consideration in this matter at an early date as we are running at a consi¬ 
derable loss at present. 


Copy of letter, dated 2Srd May 1925, from Eureka Belting Works, Limited, 
Salkia, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Simla. 

We beg to bring the following for your kind consideration: — 

I. That we manufacture hair belting a most necessary equipment in all 
industries, where power is used. 

2- That our present annual output is worth Rupees Six lakhs only, and our 
maximum capacity is nearly fifteen lakhs. ., , 

3. That the ingredient hair yarn out of which the belting is woven is im¬ 
ported fromTJngland pays an import duty of 16 per cent. 

4. That the finished hair belting pays a duty of 2i per cent, only, 

5. The indigenous hair belting thus works at a disadvantage by having to 
pay 10 per cent, more import duty. 

6. The heavier import duty on raw material than on the imported finished 
product is contrary to the existing policy of the Government, and is a serious 
obstacle to the life and growth of any indigenous industry. 

7. India imported hair belting to the extent of sixty lakhs of rupees in 
1922 which is gradually increasing every year. 

8. We want a reduction of duty on the raw material, i.e., hair yarn to 2i 
per cent, and a protective duty of 33 per cent, on the imported belting. 

9. That a number of Continental exporters takes advantage of this discrimi¬ 
nating duty, and thus unfairly injures the market of the indigenous product. 

10. The efficiency and the superior lasting quality of hair belting as well as 
its comparative cheap facilities its ever increasing use in almost all the power 
industries and thus it is fast replacing its leather and cotton substitutes. 

II. The growth of power industries in India, will afford large scope for 
the use and manufacture of hair belting, as this forms the costliest item in 
the stores supply of all the power industries. It enjoys an unfair immunity 
against the import duty by coming under the category of power machineries, 
which should for the good of the indigenous manufactures be classed with the 
textiles. 

We pray, that this industry with such a bright future and of national im¬ 
portance, be given adequate protection, thereby ensuring bread of thousands 
of Indian wage earners, for which they will ever remain grateful. 


(3) Further representation, dated 26th August 192i, to the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, Government of India, Simla. 

With reference to our prayer for protection on Indian manufactured hair 
belting addressed to your goodself on 7th March and 28rd May 1924, for 



■which we were favored with a reply under your letter No. 234 (i. o), dated 
13th Mafch 'andi 26th May 1824, stating that you are considering what parti- 
-cular industries are to be remitted to the TaJ-ff Board for exaMination and 
necessary protection. 

But we regret to remind you that' lip'till how we have not been favored 
•with any reply intimating at which st^ge of enquiry our particular industry 
now stands. , ■ 

Further-for your information we give below a statement showing the 
amount in rupees for hair belting (under heading other material iiicludmg 
coir) imported into India through different ports during the last three years'.' 

1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 

Rs, 44,81,210 Rs. 27,53,272 Rs. 27,79,288 

_ ! In this connection we again beg to remind you the unfair position of bur 
industry due to the fact that the imported hair belting pays a nominal duty 
of 2i per cent, {vide import customs tariff item No. Ill 87-4), while the raw 
materials necsessary to manufacture hair belting in India pays a heavy import, 
duty of 15 per cent. . 

Over and above the Continual increase in imported continental belting, 
has put our industry to a most disadvantageous position, having dumped the 
market to a great extent by taking advantage of this discriminating dutiM. -' i 

We beg to point ont here thst'df we are given a fair chahce We scan in- 
■crea®e our prbduotion' worth about'’ fifteen' lakha of rupees- a year which will 
meet nearly 50 per cent, of India’s requirements. 

We further pray'before you to reduce the import duty on raw material* to' 
2J per cent, and a protective duty of 33 per cent, on imported hair beltihgj'j;; ■ 

Now vre pray that will be kMd ehbttgh to save this indigenous industry 
for manufacturing hair belting as we are at present running'our work* at a 
considerable loss and unlffls you Will have your immediate' attention and'coBsi»' 
-deration in this matter we are afraid we shah'have to come to grief with 
its consequences;. ,. 

Trusting fins matter will have your immediate attention and careful consi¬ 
deration.,.:.,"- .^ , --.-ir-'T 


{4) Further representation, dated 11th September 19Si, to the Co'mhifrte ’^ 
Department, Government of India, Simla. . » 

We have the honour to draw your attention to your letter , dated 26th 
August 1924, regarding our prayer for the protection of bur industry. 

We have not as yet heard anything from you or from the Tariff Board,' at 
what stage'our industry now stands. 

We beg to point out again that our factory is working under a very dis¬ 
advantageous stage and unless we are given certain protection or consider¬ 
ation it would be practically impossible for us to run our concern, 

We earnestly pray that you will be kind enough to have your immediate 
attention to our prayer. 
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THE BENGAL BELTING WORKS, UMITED, CALCUTTA. 


Letter No. BjOBl, dated the 5th May 1927. 


Believing from the evidence given by Mr. Kay of the Birkmyre Brothers, 
before the Tariff Board, as appeared in the daily papers, that an enquiry is 
being held in the manufacture of Belting Industry in this country, w© feel 
justified, although not invited, to present before you our views regarding the 
above industry as we are the only manufacturers in India, making hair and 
cotton belting under exclusively Indian management and with Indian capital 
and labour. 

It is just over’ a year that we purchased the plants, machineries of the 
Eureka Belting Works, Limited (in Liquidation) in an auction sale and has 
started manufacturing Hair and Cotton belting. As it took some time to 
get the hair yarns from Bradford, England, we could manufacture only 
60,000 feet of different sizes of hair belting and 6,000 feet of Cotton belting. 
We can manufacture, when working to full capacity about 3,00,000 feet of 
belting. We also manufactured in that period about one hundred thousand 
feet of hose pipe to kdfep our factory as far as possible fully employed. We 
have found out that in this competitive market, we had to sell belting 
throughout at a loss, and although we could make a decent profit in hose 
pipe, our total sale has incurred a systematic loss month after month. 

To our knowledge, the only other firm that manufactures belting on large 
scale is Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers, and the total quantity of hair and cotton 
belting manufactured in India is worth about 8 lakhs and 3 lakhs of rupees 
respectively. 

In the manufacture of hair belting, three raw materials are necessary, 
out of which hair yarn is imported from England and the rest is locally 
secured. The following is the proportion required per inch per foot for the 
manufacture of hair belting: — 

Hair yam.1-07 oz. 

Cotton yarn.-85 oz. 

Paint.'55 oz. 

Our annual requirements of each of this raw material is for the manu¬ 
facture of hair belting ; — 


Hair yarn .... 
Cotton yarn 

Paint. 

If worked to the full capacity: — 

Hair yarn 
Cotton yarn 

Paint. 

The raw materials produced in 
price: — 


. 38,780 lbs. 
. 30,812 lbs. 
. 20 tons. 


. 80,000 lbs. 

. 62,000 lbs. 

. 20 tons. 

India are purchased at the following 


Cotton yar’n Rs. -/13/6 per lb. 
Paint Rs. 26 per cwt. 


The average cost of one pound of hair yarn as imported from England is 
as follows: — 

Rs. A. p. 

(a) C.I.P. price of hair yarn.1 16 6 

(5) Landing charges.0 0-5 

(c) Duty . . ..0 4 9 

(<i) Transport.0 0 1 


Totai, . 2 4 4*5 
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"The import costom duty on hair yarn is 15 per cent. 

Calculating the price of the raw materials^ at the above prices, the amount 
paid on the custom duty of the hair yarn is about 10 per cent. The total 
annual demand for hair and cotton belting is about Rs. 88 lakhs and Rs. 18 
lakhs respectively. 

In textile industries like Jute and Cotton mills in spinning and weaving, 
in oil mills, in timber mills, in tea gardens, in railways and everywhere, 
where transfer of power is needed belting is used. 

We have supplied in the last seven months about 50,000 feet of hair 
and cotton belting to the following industries with the following approximate 
-value; — 




Feet. 

Rs. 

Textile industry . 

• • • 

. 16,000 

16,000 

Tea Gardens 

• » • 

. 9,000 

11,000 

Oil Mills 

• « » 

. 14,000 

13,500 

Miscellaneous 

. 

. 11,000 

10,500 


Total 

. 60,000 

51,000 


The raw materials, hair yarn, etc., required in the manufacture of belting 
pays a custom duty of 15 per cent., while hair belting pays an import duty 
of 2i per cent. It is, therefore, essentially necessary that the duty on raw 
material should be reduced to 2i per cent, so that it may be in a position to 
compete with the imported belting, and this will give the industry a fair and 
impartial field to struggle and live. Total remission of import duty might 
lenable the industry to establish itself in the markets outside India. 

Statement showing works cost per 100 feet of 4-inch size hair belting: —‘ 

As. 


1. Indian raw material . . . . . . 366-0 

2. Imported raw material. 963'0 

•3. Customs duty on imported raw material . . 144'5 

4. Labour.91'4 

5. Power and fuel.22-8 • 

6. Other expenses.86’8 


Totai. , Rs. 103-15-6 


Although, we did not manufacture sufiScient belting to keep our machines 
■fully occuped, but we manufactured enough Canvas hose pipe to keep them 
working to its full capacity, consequently the items for labour, power and 
fuel and establishment did not suffer for under production, and, therefore, 
the loss we incurred must be attributed to the high cost of imported raw 
material, whose cost forms nearly 70 per cent, of the total works cost. 
-Consequently an import duty of 15 per cent, on this raw material enhances 
the works cost by at least 10'5 per cent. 

Great Britain exports to India about 25 lakhs of rupees worth of hair 
belting and Germany and America together about Rs. 7 lakhs. India is 
essentially a market for cheap goods. The competition is keenest with 
German, American and some low standard British belting. We give below 
the c.i.f. price of 4" imported hair belting, customs duty and landing 


charges: — 

d. 

Price c.i.f.17-2 

Customs duty.-43 

Landing charges.-07 

Transport.TO 


Total . 17-80 
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i.e., at Is. 6d. per rapee=15-86 as. 

Our works cost of 4" hair belting:—16‘635 as. per foot. 

Price realised by us:—16'6 as. per foot. 

The price of imported hair belting has been obtained from various big 
dealers in the market viz .-.—The Calcutta Engineering and Company^ 
Messrs. K. B. Sen, Asbestos Belting Company, Limited, Lewis Taylor, 
MoDale and Company, agent of John Taylor of England, etc. 

Ipdia is a vast country with immense natural advantages. It has a large 
supply of hair, Indian cotton is the chepest in the world, and is suited to- 
the manufacture of belting yarn and there is an abundant supply of cheap 
textile labour especially in the Jute mill districts of Bengal. India is rapidly 
growing industrially, consequently there is an unlimited market. Given a 
requisite amount of protection for some time for the establishment of the 
industry and securing of the market, Indian can be self suflBcient in the 
matter of raw materials necessary for the manufacture of belting. It will be 
able to manufacture hair yarn very cheap which together with cheap cotton 
yarn and cheap labour, will not only be able to secure the complete mastery 
of the honie market, but will also successfully compete in other markets out¬ 
side India. But some protection is necessary for the growth of this infant 
industry, against the long standing up-to-date equipped foreign manufac¬ 
turers and the unfair advantage in customs duty which they are enjoying, 
against the indigenous infant industry of this country. We claim that .giyen 
a just rebate of at least 12J per cent, over the Customs duty on raw.material' 
and. the usual 16 per cent, ad valorem duty on the imported hair belting 
for 6 years only, this industry, will live and grow rapidly and ultimately 
capture the ;entire home market, and at the same, time, will.,,»teiar6 ffors.the- 
public exchequer at least an additional revenue of Rs. 6 lokha. every year. 

Further, this industry amply secures the advantage of large scale produc¬ 
tion, for here increasing output will lower the cost of overhead charges and 
will cheapen the cost of raw material and will consequently increase the- 
economy of production. 

"We further claim that this industry is of paramount importance on 
national grounds for if India does not produce its own belting, there is a 
grave peril of all its industry, railway workshops and mills, etc., getting 
stopped, in case as in the last great war, its foreign supply is cut off or even 
restricted. Therefore, apart from economic considerations, this industry 
amply deserves protection. 
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THE BENGAL BELTING WORKS UMTTED. 


B.—Obal. 

Evidence of Mr. J. N. LAHIRI, recorded at Calcutta on Wedneaday, 

tke 11th May 1S27. 

Introductory. 

President. —You represent the Bengal Belting Works? 

! Mri-^Lahiri.-^Yoo. 

President. —What is your positiop in the Firm? 

Mr. Lahiri. —I am the Managing Director of the Firm. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it a, joint stock company? 

Mr. Lahiri. —It is a public, limited company. 

President. —You have taken over the works which were formerly run by 
the Eureka Belting Works? 

Mr. Lahiri. —^Yes. , 

vPrsj«rf«a<,r^You complained in your first application that you were not 
invited to represent your views before the Board, but actually the Board 
sent a questionnaire to the Eureka Belting Works which has not been returned 
to ns. 

Mr. Lahiri. —I understand that it went to the liquidators and possibly 
they did not take any action over it. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are not the business communications of the Eureka Belt, 
ing Works sent to you? 

Mr. Lahiri. —No. 

Dr.- Matthai. —^The Eureka Belting Works is still in liquidation but the 
belting part of it has been taken over by you? 

Mr. Txihiri. —The firm has been sold by auction and I have taken it over. 
That was in last March 1926. 

President. —Then surely all business communications addressed to the 
Eureka Belting Works must be sent to you? 

Mr. Lahiri. —As the firm did not function for a year and a half there was 
no communication coming to it. 

President. —I understood you were going to send in a revised statement? 

Mr. Lahiri. —We were trying to form a sort of balance sheet but we have 
not succeeded. 

President. —Have you framed any answers to the questionnaire? 

Mr. Lahiri. —My answers are practically based on this questionnaire, 
Messrs. McLawrie & Co., who were the managing agents of the Eureka Belt¬ 
ing Works, sent us another copy of the questionnaire just after the evidence 
of Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers appeared in the Press and our answers am 
practically based on that. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do McLawrie & Co. do any business in belting? 

Mr. Lahiri. —No. 


The Company's application. 

President .—should like to be clear as to exactly what it is you apply 
for. You say “ some protection is necessary for the growth of the infant 
industry against long-standing, up-to-date equipped foreign manufacturers 
and the unfair advantage in customs duty which they are enjoying against 
the indigenous infant industry of this country. We claim that given a just 
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rebate of at least 12} per cent, over the customs duty on raw material and 
the usual 15 per cent, ad valorem duty on the imported hair belting for 
5 years only, this industry will live and grow rapidly.” This means that 
you are applying for something more than tariff equality. 

Mr. Luhiri. —Yes, a little of protection for some time. 

President. —The terms of our reference under which we are considering 
your application are as follow. “ The Government of India have received 
a number of representations to the effect that the development of certain 
industries in India is hampered by the fact that the duty on the finished 
article is lower than the duty on the materials which have to be imported for 
the manufacture of that article. A list of such representations is appended 
to this Resolution. The representations will now be referred to the Tariff 
Board. It is requested to examine these representations and any others of 
a similar nature which may be brought to its notice and to make such re¬ 
commendations, whether general or special, as it thinks fit.” You will there¬ 
fore see that our terms of reference are limited to a consideration of the duty 
on the materials. Apart from that you have not really in your representa¬ 
tion given any grounds for protection. 

Mr. Lahiri.—As in the case of all infant industries naturally we required 
a certain amount oftprotection for some time. 

President. —But infant industries which rely on raw materials imported 
from abroad are not exactly the industries which qualify for protection P 

Mr. Lahiri. —What I mean is this: If we are given protection for some 
time, I am confident that after the market is secured it will be possible to 
get all raw materials necessary in the manufacture of belting produced in 
this country at a cheaper price. The required quantity of hair yarn and 
cotton yarn can both be obtained from some of the woollen and cotton mills 
at a cheaper price than that of the imported yarn. Therefore, the belt made 
out of the indigenous raw materials is i) 0 und to be less costly in the long run. 

President. —That would apply to hair belting as wellP 

Mr. Lahiri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —A textile material which is generally referred to is camel 
hair yarn; that is not produced here? 

Mr. Lahiri. —Camel hair is a misnomer. It is really a kind erf worsted 
yarn, made out of all sorts of long coarse hair. 

Dr. Matthai. —Take hair belting. The bulk of the raw mtiterial required 
for hair belting is camel hair yarn, is it not? 

Mr. Lahiri. —It is not. From what we have been able to find out, there 
is a very small percentage of caniel hair in it. It should be called worsted 
hair yarn. 

Dr. Matthai. —Since you took over this business in last March have you 
been able to get the yarn required for .your belting from anybody in India? 

Mr. Lahiri. —We got from Messrs. Ivan Jones Limited, of Calcutta, who 
are importers of this hair yarn. Then, we received from Bradford, England, 
this yarn through Messrs. Kahn and Kahn of Calcutta. The Shapurji Mills 
of Bombay have been induced to manufacture some quantity of this yarn on 
the basis of the English samples sent by us, which after test has been found 
quite as good as the imported yarn. 

Dr. Matthai.—-You mean this Bombay mill has undertaken to supply you 
hair yai'n ? 

Mr. Tjahiri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the material out of which they make this hair 
yarn ? 

Mr. Lahiri. —They call it coarse hair. 

President. —Have you manufactured any belting from this yarn? 

Mr. Lahiri. —Some of the belts made out of the Bombay yarn were tested 
in the Alipore Test House and compared favourably w'ith that made out of 
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the imported yarn. We hare ordered a lot of 2,000 lbs. of yarn from Bombay 
to be used in our Factory. . • 

President. —On the score of using materials produced in India you really 
have no case because when an industry claims protection it must be able to- 
place before us facts and figures relating to the manufacture of its goods 
out of Indian raw materials, not merely make a statement that they hope 
to use such raw material in future. 

Mr. Lahiri. —My contention is that they have told us that if they can get 
enough orders they can manufacture yarn and sell it at a price which can 
fairly compete with yarn imported from abroad. 

President. —The fact remains that you are not at present manufacturing, 
belting out of Indian made hair yarn. 

_ Mr. Lahiri. —That is so, hut we hope to start using the Bombay yarn ar 
soon as we get them. 

President. —Are there any other grounds on which you can claim protec¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Lahiri. —There is question of competition with the German belting. 
India being a market for cheap goods German belting, mainly of low standard 
Is sold in the bazar at a price much below our cost of production. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the kind of cotton yarn that you use? 

Mr. Lahiri. —Generally 12 count yarn of 18, 24, and 30 ply. These arr 
best suited to the manufacturer of belting. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You get all your yarn in India? 

Mr. Lahiri. —We get practically all from the Dunbar Cotton Mills. 

Dr. Matthai. —And they spin it out of Indian raw cotton? 

Mr. Lahiri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have had experience of that yarn and it works all 
right? 

Mr. Lahiri. —We did not have any complaint. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have never used any imported yarn, have you? ^ 

Mr. Lahiri. —We imported and used some quantity of English cotton yarn 
last year, but it was very costly and we had to discontinue it, and started using 
the indigenous ones, which serve our purpose equally well. 

President. —What amount of labour do you employ in your works? 

Mr. Lahiri. —35. 

Output. 

Dr. Matthai. —What has been your output since last March? 

Mr. Lahiri. —About 65,000 feet of hair belt; we manufactured very little- 
cotton belting, as we found practically no demand for the same. 

Dr. Matthai. —For this 65,000 feet of hair belting that you produced since 
March last you practically got all the cotton yarn you required in India. 
How many lbs. will that be? 

Mr. Lahiri. —About 13 to 14 thousand Ib.s. 

Proportion of hair to cotton yarn. 

Dr. Matthai. —In your hair belting what is the proportion of hair yam 
and cotton yarn that you use? In the first place what is the width of belting 
that you produce in the largest quantity? 

Mr. Lahiri. —We produce the largest 4" size belt. 

Dr. Matthai. —In 4 inch belt per foot how much hair yarn do you use? 

Mr. Lahiri. —Per inch foot we have used TT oz. In the case of 4* size- 
it would be 4'27 oz. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing I gave you these figures, viz., that in a hair 
belting of 4 inches width 54 per cent, is hair and 43 per cent, is cotton yanr 
would that be approximately right? 
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ifr. Lahiri.—l think it would be a little over 62 per cent, hair yam and 
%he rest would be cotton yarn per unit. 

Market. 

President. —Whom do you sell your hair yarn belting toP 
Mr. Lahiri. —To some of the Indian owned jute mills, cotton mills, timber 
tuills, oil mills, tea gardens and so on. 

President. —Have you any difficulty about selling itP 
Mr. Lahirx. —We have, because there is a lot of prejudice against indi- 
^genoos goods. But partly due to the good quality of our belt and partly 
because of its low price, due to the foreign competition, it is gradually creatias 
a market of its own. 

Dr. Matthai. —What price do you realize for your 4' hair beltingP 
Mr. Lahiri. —Generally annas 15 pies 6 to Re. 1 per foot. This lower price 
is a little below our cost of production. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tou are familiar with the kind of hair belting that is, im- 
’posted into the country. What is the kind of imported belting which comes 
'into competitioi^ with your hair beltingP 

Mr. Lahiri. —John- Taylor’s Cow Brand, extra stout. That is also selling 
-at annas 15 pies 6. I have given you an idea of the price of imported belting 
'taken from John Taylors. 

President. —What do you pay for your hair yarn? 

Mr. Lohiru—dadst time we paid. Re. 2-4-6 per lb. 

President. —And your cotton yarn. 

Mr. Lahiri. —We use two kinds of cotton yarn; one for the weft costs 
-annas 13 per lb., and the other is used as a binder costing Re. 1-4 per Ih. 
President. —What counts of camel hair yarn do you useP 
Mr. Ixthiii. —5 counts 4 ply, that is for the wider size and for the narrower 
wise 4 counts 3 ply. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why is it that you do not make any cotton belting nowP 
Mr. Lahiri. —In this part of India there is not much demand for cotton 
'belting because it is not used for hard driving. 

Dr. Matthai.—Yon mean the sort of driving required in a jute millP 

Mr. Lahiri. —Yes. Although recently one or two mills are using cotton 
belting and we have been asked to furnish quotations, we have not been able 
"to do much business in that. 

Dr. Matthai. —Apart from jute mills, who takes your beltings P 
Mr. Lahiri. —Some cotton mills use our belting. 

Dr. Matthai. —Whore? 

Mr. Lahiri. —The Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills, Calcutta. 

Dr. Matthai. —They also take the hair belting. 

Mr. Lahiri. —Generally they don’t use hair belting but after being pur- 
-suaded, they gave our belt a trial and are convinced that our belt is in no way 
inferior to imported leather belt, even in ca.se of driving cotton machines. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is the leather belting more expensive? 

Mr. Lahiri. —It is. 

President. —Leather belting can be used for all purposes for which the 
bair belting is used? 

Mr. Lahiri .—In case of heavy drive usually hair belting is used. From 
upwards to 18" and 24" hair belting is invariably used. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your total capacity is how much? 

Mr. I/ahiri. —3,00,000 feet of hair belting. 

President. —W'hat do you say your counts were? 
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Ur. JLaJiirt.—In cMe of hair yarn 6 eounia 4 ply and 6 counto 9 ply, and 
IB caaa of cotton yam 12 counU 18 ply, 24 ply and, 80 ply. 

Prendent.—ThcM aro tha only onaa you uaa. 

Ur. Lahiri. —Yaa. 


The Company’s request. 

President. —Taking tbia enquiry aa haing confinad to tha queation of tarid 
aquality, would you «ay exactly what it ia that you aiw aaking for? I don’t 
gatbar i^atbar you want a reduction in tha duty on hair yarn or an incr a aaa 
IB tho duty on imported belting, or a raductioo in tha duty on black proofing. 

Ur. hahiri.—I don’t think that it would ha ncoaaaary for ua to import 
black proofing. Wa can hara it mada hara. 

President. —Our aridanca thia morning waa to tha affact that it could not 
ba aatiafactorily mada in India. 

Ur. Lahiri.—So far aa wa hara baan abla to find out, wa can aay that it 
ia quita a good sort of proofing that wa ara using. Wa find it quita good. 

President.—Whara do you obtain it ^m? 

Ur. Lahiri. —Wa gat it from tha Standard Gbamical Works. 

President.—Thera have baan no complaints about it? 

Ur. Lahiri. — Wa haVa not racaivad any complaints so far. 

President. —You hava baan manufacturing now for tha last 0 montha?- 

iff. LfAiri. —For tha last five months. 

President.—As lagards black proofing no complaint it mada. 

Ur. Lakirs.—l hava nothing to say. 

Pnsidents-'Aa ngardslmir yam you apply-for a reduction of tha doty. 

Ur. lahiri.—Yaa. 

President.—Could you apactfy more claarly exactly what reduction et 
doty you want? Do you apt^ for a radwetion of duty osi tba hair ypfn o» 
an incraaaa of duty on the hair baiting ar*far both? 

Ur. Lahiri. —I wwuld apply foe both. 

President. —On wh-tt groonds? 

Ur. Lahiri.—First of all, for a fsur eompatition. 

President.—Wa ara now speaking of tariff equality, that is to sa^ tha dn^ 
OB your imported raw materials should not axeaad tha dnty levied on tho 
•fiiiishad prbdurt imported by your coropatitors from abroad. Tba ids* ia. 
Miat you should ba placed- on an equal footing as regards tba duty. 

Ur. Lahiri. —You taka that for granted. 

President.—I hava just road out to our terms of rafaranco. 

Ur. Lahiri.—If wa get tha raw materials paying tha tame dnty as tbo 
ftniohad stuff, than of course part of our grievance goes away and for tba 
other part wa would nsk you to give us soma sort of protection against. thO' 
imported hair belting. 

Dr. Uatthtti. —Assuming tba question of protection is ruled out nndas 
onr terms of rataransa and tba question becomes one of simply reducing th» 
duty on tha yarn, what it tba exact reduction that you want? 

Mr. I/tthiri. —At least a rebate of 121 per cent. 

Dr. Uatthai. —On hair yarn? 

Mr. Lahiri.-Yes. 

Dr. Uatthai. —You wont it to ba reduced to 2i par cant. 

Mr. Lahiri.—Yos. 

Dr. Uatthai.—Do you want tha same reduction on cotton yarn? 

Ur. Lahiri.—J am not concerned with that. 

Dr. Uatthai. —Because you buy it locally. 

Mr. Lahiri. —Yes. 
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Vresident. —You are only concerned with hair yam. 

ilr. Lahiri. —Yes, becjiuse that reduces our price by a little over 10 per 
cent. 

Dr. Mtttthai. —Since you are contemplating to purchase your hair yam in 
India, supposing we reduce the duty on hair yarn tram 15 per cent, to 2i 
per cent., there would be no inducement for the Bombay mill to take to the 
production of hair yarn. 

Mr, Lahiri. —suppose that they are not exclusively manufacturing hi^ 
yam. The manufacture of hair yarn would be a very small part of tiieir 
business. 

Dr. Maiihai. —If your contention is right that there is room for the pro¬ 
duction of camel hair yarn, then if you r^uce the duty from 15 per cent, to 
3} per cent., that possibility will disappear. 

Mr. Lahiri. —I don’t think so because the rate at which we get it from 
Bombay is not cheaper as yet than the import price. It is only to safeguard 
ourselves against any restriction or imp^iment of getting &e yam from 
outside we are making connections with a firm in Bombay. 

President. —^The Indian yarn is not cheaper than the imported yamP 

Mr. Lahiri, —^No, it is not cheaper. But they have given us to under¬ 
stand that if ^ey get at a time a large amount of orders from us, they would 
be able to reduce the price. Unless there is competition from outside, I don’t 
think that they would have any inducement to reduce their price. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have been able io realise during the past year a price 
of somewhere about 15 annas per foot which apparently covers your cost. 
Why do you want protection P 

Mr. Lahiri. —Because in this works cost we have not taken into considera¬ 
tion what you call depreciation, interest on working capital or anything of 
the kind. It is simply works cost as we call it. 

President. —Do you sell your belting at works cost? 

Mr. Lahiri. —Practically lower than that. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have been working just over a year. 

Mr. Lahiri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —In your first year you have been able to sell your product 
at a price that at any rate leaves you without a loss. 

Mr. Lahiri. —It leaves me with a loss. The position is this. Whatever 
profit we are making on the hose pipe we are losing on this in the hope 'Ast 
if some day the duty is reduced or if we can get cheaper yam elsewhere, w* 
would be able to competo and make profit. 

Dr. Matthai. —^That is to say, supposing you have experience of this busi¬ 
ness for three or four years—you have only got one year’s experience now^ 
you will be able to improve your practice to such an extent that the works 
costs may come down and you may he able to sell at a price which will not 
only cover your works cost but also your overhead. 

Mr. Lahiri. —Considering the fact that the cost of labour, establishment 
and power is only a small fraction of the cost of the raw material, I d<m’t 
think that there is much room for us to bring the works cost down. We 
may bring the works cost down a little, but not much. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the capital which you have put inP 

Mr. Lahiri. —Rs. 1,50,000. The Eureka Belting Company had invested 
over Rs. 3 lakhs but we purchased that concern in an auction for Rs. 70,000 
and we have invested a further sum of about Rs 75,000 to Rs. 80,000. 

President. —^That includes your hose pipe too. 

Mr. Lahiri. —Yes. 

President. —So that as regards belting only a small proportimi could be 
taken as block account. How much would you allocate to belting and how 
much to hose pipe? 
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Mr. Lakiri, —We are using the seme mechinery for the lusnufecture of 
liose pipe as veil as belting. If we could sell Iwlting at a higher rate, we 
would manufacture only belting, because the machinery is meant for that. 

President. —Do you manufacture the hose pipe at a pri^tP 

Mr. Lahiri. —Yes. 

President. —^Why do you manufacture belting at all? 

Mr. Lakiri. —^There is not very much room for the sale of hose pipe in the 
■country. The biggest consumer is the Calcutta Corporation. We have re> 
ceived an order for 1,6-1,000 feet of hose pipe and that is perhaps the highest 
that we can expect. 

Dr. Matihai. —^You gave us your capacity as 8,00,000 feet. This is not 
including the hose pipe. 

Mr. Lakiri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —^How much hose pipe in addition could you make? 

Mr. Lahiri. —Over 3,00,000 ft. of belting we could not manufacture even 
a foot. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Take last year. How much did you manufacture of hose 
pipe. 

Mr. Lakiri. —1,00,000 feet. 

Dr. Matthai. —And 60,000 ft. of belting. 

Mr. Lahiri. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—Supposing we divided ^our capital expenditure in that 
proportion between the hose pipe and belting, what proportion of your total 
capital expenditure would corres|K>ud to the belting dep.nrtincnt? 

Mr. Lahiri. —Do you mean working capital? 

Dr. Matthai. —^You bought the factory at Its. 75,000. Your output of 
hose pipe last year was 1,00,000 and that of belting 60,000 feet, that is to say, 
the proportion is 100 to 60. Suppose we divided your capital between hose 
pipe and belting in that proportion? 

Mr. Lakiri. —^The price of hose pipe is much smaller. 

Dr. Matthai. —What I am trying to suggest is that even if you did im¬ 
prove your overhead charges, that is to say if you work it down per foot, it 
would not he possible to raise the figure very much above 15 annas. 

Mr. Lakiri. —No doubt it would not be raised. 

President. —Take 60,000 feet of belting. If we allocate |th of Rs. If lakhs, 
say, Rs. 55,000 and take depreciation at the rate of 6} per cent, on that, it 
■comes to Rs. 3,400 or Re. 05 per ft. 

Mr. Lahiri. —I beg to suggest that if we can manufacture 60 feet belt¬ 
ing per day per loom wc would bo able to manufacture at least 190 feet 
hose pipe per day per loom. We should take that into account. 

President. —If we take that into account, the depreciation will come to a 
fraction of an anna. 

Mr. Lahiri. —What about the depreciation of machinery, interest, etc.? 

President. —^Your overhead charges will not oome to anything in excess of 
an anna. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are not losing very much at a price of 16 annas. 

Mr. Lahiri. —That is because we have bebn able to manufacture hose pipe. 
That is why we are able to stand: otherwise we would have to shut down as 
the Eureka did. 

President. —^You are still manufacturing hose pipe at a profit. You can¬ 
not put in a contingent application as to what would happen if you were 
not manufacturing hose pipe? 

Mr. Lahiri. —^I mean to say that if we only manufactured belting we would 
not he able to live. 
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Canvas ply belting. 

Dr. ilattkai. —You are not concerned with canras ply belting. 

Mr. Lakiri, —^No. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Is there any market for it in Bengal P 

Mr. Ijahiri. —There if some market. 8ome of the tea-gardens use Balatft 
belting. 

President. —Is that canraa plyP 

Mr. Lakiri. —Yes. 

Dr. Mattkai. —Is that partly rubber? 

Mr. Lakiri. —It is canvas folded and impregnated in rubber. 

President. —Can you give us any idea as to the nett financial results of 
your factory taking the hose pipe and the belting tocetherp 

Mr. Lakiri.—J tried to do it but could not do so. 

President. —You have not been able to get out your balance sheet? 

Mr. Lakiri. —Not yet. 

Seduction of dulv on raw materials or increase of duty in imported belting. 

Dr. Mattkai. —If it were a choice between reducing the duty on the carnet 
hair yarn and increasing the duty on the imported belting, which would yow 
choose? 

Mr. Lakiri. —I would apply for an increase in the duty op belting. 

Dr. Mattkai.—That would increase the cost of machinery in the country 

Mr. Lakiri. —1 sec no reason why belting shoulcPbe classified along with 
machinery. 

President. —Except that it Is used in machinery and without which the 
machinery could not be run. 

Mr. Lakiri. —^I'hat is true, but it should be classified along with textiles. 

Dr. Mattkai.—That is classified along with textile machinery. If out 
business is to encourage the development of industries in this country, do you 
think that we would he justified in increasing the cost of machinery? 

Mr. Lakiri. —You would not. But the price of the belting used in any 
industry compared to the price of machinery is very small and will not mndr 
affect it. Besides, machines are being manufactured in this country at a 
much cheaper price. For example, we can get a hose pipe loom from the 
Angus Engineering Works at Ks. 600, which the British manufacturer would 
not part with at a price less than Rs. 1,500. 

President. —So, what is your conclusion from that? 

Mr. Lakiri. —Although we have yet to depend a good deal upon tiio import 
of foreign machinery, yet from the point of view of the manufacture of belt¬ 
ing, I would prefer that the duty on belting should be raised. Because it will 
lead to the rapid expansion of this industry and eventually will make the- 
country free of foreign import. 

President. —L<K>k at i* in this way. If you raise the price of imported 
belting, you also raise the price of belting in this country too, so that the- 
industries using the belting are put to a disadvantage. On the other handl 
if you lower the duty on camel hair yarn, you a-ill reduce your expenditure 
incurred by the manufacture of liciting in this country. You will be able 
consequently to lotrer your price and compete with the imported article, 
while the industries using belting will still have the advantage of obtaining 
belting cheap. I don’t quite follow in what way you will gain an additional 
advantage by having a duty put on the imported belting rather than by 
having a refund or reduction of the duty on camel hair yarn? 

Mr. Lakiri. —The protection .asked for being temporary the enhancement 
of the price of belt will also bo temporary. But it will help in securing the 
market for the indigenous goods. With .an assured big market of hair yari> 
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for the manufacture of belting, the price of the yarn will also be lowered. 
Therefore, with cheaper raw materiak the price of the Indian belt will be 
much lowered and will amply repay the temporary disadvantage. 

President. —understand that your position is that you wish the duty 
put on the imported material because you have reason to believe that the 
present tariff inequality under which you suffer will in future, possibly by 
the purchase of materials, in this country, gradually disappear, so that at 
the end of three or four years an increase in the duty on imported belting will 
leave you with a positive advantage. That is to say, you will, up to that 
extent, be protected. 

Mr. Lahiri. — Ybs and more belting manufacture will be undertaken in the 
country and we can be self sufficient. 


Demand in Calcutta for belting. 

Dr. Matthai.—'Wha.t is your estimate of the annual demand of hair belting 
in CalcuttaP Have you tried to make an estimate? 

Mr. Lahiri. —I have not been able to find out for Calcutta exactly. For 
India I have seen it to be about 38 lakhs. 

Dr, Matthai. —^How do you make that estimate? 

Mr. Lahiri. —From the Custom Returns. 

Dr, Matthai. —There is no separate item for hair belting in the Trade 
Returns. 

Mr. Lahiri.—'The other item (.separate from leather) I presume to be hair. 

^Dr. Matthai. —-The other materials come to 34 lakhs of feet and assuming 
it is about a rupee per foot, it roughly works out to about Rs. 80 lakhs. 

Mr. Lahiri. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —^As far as you are concerned, if we gave you some relief in 
the shape of reduction in the duty on hair yarn for the present, it would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Lahiri. —^Yes, in the absence of protection, this at least will relieve 
our position to a great extent. 
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Messrt. McLAWRI£ & Co. 

Bepresehtation dated 8th December 1925, to the Director of Commercial 
Inteltigence, Calcutta. 

We beg to bfiag to yout kind notice the folIo»ing difficulties we are 
(experiencing in the field of manufacture of Camel Hair Belting and we pray 
that yo«r goodself, after due consideration, be pleased to recommend the 
removal of the handicap under which we labour. 

You are perhaps aware that ours is the only Indian concern that manu¬ 
facture Camel Hair Belting in India, and for that purpose we have to depend 
•on imported Camel Hair Yarn which forms one of the major ingredients of 
this kind of belting. We are paying a prohibitive import duty of 15 pSr 
cent, on this yarn which forms the raw material for our manufacture, whereas 
finished Camel Hair Belting is imported in this country by paying 2i per 
•cent, import duty. This duty of 15 per cent, on raw material raises the price 
of our finished product by nearly 12 per cent, and makes it impossible for us 
to compete with the imported belting. 

So we pray Ifcat your goodself be pleased to give us a fair chance of com¬ 
peting with the foreign manufacturers by raising the duty of finished belting 
imported in this country to 15 per cent, thereby equalising the duty on finished 
belting and taw material. By this measure not only this infant industry will 
be protected from utter ruin but also the revenue of the Government will be 
increased by nearly 12J lakhs of rupees. Should the importance of the case 
require further explanation We shall be glad to have an interview with you 
nnd explain all matters in detail. 

Hoping this will receive yoiir kind consideration. 
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THE BURMA INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Sepresentation datsd 17th Febrmrv 19S6. 

1 am directed by the Committee of tiiia Chamber to addreaa yon aa 
followa:— 

Maaaia. 8. A. Tyebjee A Co., a member of tbia Chamber, have been 
manufacturing cotton elevator and conveyor belting aince March 1023. 
Their annual output ie $aid to be worth lU. 76,00P. My Oommittee are 
informed, however, that their chief difBcnIty ia that Cotton Caovaa aoitable 
for their purpoao is not available in India and that they have conae^vently 
to rely upon the imported material on whidi they have to pay an import 
dnty of 11 per cent. On the other hand, the duty on imjoort^ belsing 
manufactured out cd similar material is only 2| per cent. The indigenona 
manufacture is thus handicapped at the very outset with a protective duty 
of 8| per oent. on competitive imported belting. My ^Committee undetataiw 
that Ais initial disadvantage fails heavily on the industry which ia still 
in an infant stage. 

Messrs. S. A. Tyebjee A Co., under the circumstances contend that 
the duty on Cotton Canvas, which may be imported for tbe manufacture ^ 
belting should be remitted. Their contention, my Committee believe it in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Indian Fiaoal Commisamn and 
with the policy of discriminate protection of indigenous indnstriea aocepted 
by the Government of India. 

It appears that as a result of the representations of Messrs. S. A. Tyebjee 
A Co., to the liOcal Government and the Government of India, the case has 
been referred to the Tariff Board for enquiry as per Government of India. 
Department of Commerce Resolution No. JM-T. (2), dated the 88th Mandi 
1985. It further appears that Messrs. S. A. Tyebjee A Co., were informed 
by your letter No. 447, dated the 17th August 1925, that the Tariff Board 
hoped to take up at an early date the enquiry into the question of the 
reduction of the duty on imported Cotton Duck. It is now siu months sin<» 
this letter was addressed and yet no steps have hMO taken by the Tariff 
Board in tbe matter up till now. My Committee will therefore feel obliged 
if the Tariff Board will now take up without further ^lay an enquiry into 
tbe case as tbe fortunes of an important industry are inveuved tberain. 

In conclusion, my Committee desire to make it clear Miat they ar# 
addressing this letter not for the benedt of Uio individual ffrm oonoeroed 
but solely in the interests of an important industry, whiob is capable of 
eapansion in case it receives fair treatment and suAcieot aowsrageiaeat 
at the bands of the Government. 
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Messrs. PASRICHA & Co. 

Letter, dated UK May 19i7. 

Imported Textile Belting. 

As per your iavitation as pablished in this morning’s newspapers we beg 
k> express onr opinion on the subject as under: — 

Any increase in the existing rate of duty on the imports of textile beltings 
will adversely affect the trade in this line. The number of belting factories 
in the United Kingdom and the European countries is innumerable so to say, 
introducing a peculiar commercial element, which produces a marked effect- 
in the prices of different manufacturers. In consequence, the prices of one 
factory do not correspond with those of another. Traders are thereby ben^ 
fitted as, having an unrestricted market, they can cover themselves for their 
requirements from what they may find to he the cheapest source for the 
qualities most in request. The source of production being numerous there js 
the desire on the^part of manufacturers abroad to move stocks lying on their 
hands, the result of which invariably is a weakening in the tone of the pre¬ 
vailing rates, reacting to the benefit of the traders and the buyers. 

A trader who is more wakeful is at least a pace or two in advance of those 
who have got into the groove of bu 3 dng only from a few manufacturers. If 
the duty on the import of textile baiting is increased with a view to afford 
protection to the local manufacturers, this would result in the inflation of 
prices of imported textile belts on landing, and those at present figuring as 
importers will of necessity be forced to fall back largely on the local manu¬ 
facture and thus to an extent made to deny themselves the advantages of 
existing conditions. Their sources of purchase will be frightfully circum¬ 
scribed and the manufacturers in this country being few, the traders would 
have to make their purchases at prices which the local makers here would be 
able to dictate. 

The Tariff wall raised by increase of duty on imports will retard the inflow 
of imported goods. Consequently, with a view to effect sales, the traders at 
this end would have to resort to price cutting amongst themselves, a matter 
which would be detrimental to healthy trade. Another fact to be taken into 
consideration is that many makers in this country function also as dealers, 
there being nothing to prevent them from so functioning and the trade dis¬ 
counts they offer is so small as not to make much difference and business in 
country products attractive. 

There are others again, who are agents of manufacturers of textile belting 
in the United Kingdom and these men have built up a fair trade and trade 
connections by persistent and consistent efforts through a number of years. 
How these people would stand if the duty is increased is a matter not worth 
ignoring. 

We would also urge on your attention that there are a number of branches 
of sundry English manufacturing firms in this country, especially in the prin¬ 
cipal port towns and there can be no denying the fact that their interests will 
be seriously at stake if the duty on imports of belts is increased. 

The only way in which the difficulty of manufacturers can be met is by 
abatement of the levy on raw materials for textile belting. The low duty on 
component parts of machinery of which beltings and mechanical leathers form 
a part, is in force for a number of years and is not a new factor only just 
introduced to ruffle the equilibrium of normal trade. The adverse circum¬ 
stances through which local manufacturers are passing must be attributed to 
some other cause or causes. Reports as are published in the foreign trade 
papers go to show that trade conditions are not so cheerful everywhere for 
some time. The belting trade is also having its share of the ills of a depressed 
market, not only here but also in the United Kingdom. 
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Messrs. LEWIS AND TYLOR, UMIIED, CALCUTTA. 

Letter, dated 7th June 1927. 

We thank you for your letter No. 475 of the 2nd June, affording us an 
opportunity of placing before your Board some points which have been raised 
by our head office whOj manufacturing in England, are the largest stockists in 
India of machine belting. 

Our belief has been that in fixing a rate of 24 per cent, on imported belting, 
and 15 per cent, duty on imported materials for belt manufacture, the inten¬ 
tion was to allow India and her manufacturers to do what they claim to be able 
to do, that is to manufacture serviceable belting from Indian indigenous 
imaterials. 

At the outset, we would say there is no insurmountable obstacle in the path 
of those genuinely out to foster Indian industry in making a belt wholly from 
Indian materials; that is using Indian hair and Indian cotton. In this way all 
-duty would be avoided, more internal work generally would be created, and the 
final product might be, in all truth, termed “ of Indian manufacture.” It 
would be useless to say, of course, that this might easily done. There is 
the expense and trouble of putting down the necessary plant for bringing the 
materials to a form suitable for the manufacture of belting, and perhaps most 
important of all, the fact that the finished article would not equal in quality 
that of the Home product. 

When we make these comparisons we do not speak lightly, as in manu¬ 
facturing a belt which is definite in its guarantee of being made from hair 
yarns, 100 per cent, pure genuine camel hair, we have been forced to realise to 
the fullest extent, the difference which the finer points in spinning and weaving 
-can make to the belt’s power transmission efficiency and length of life. 

If a decrease of duty is contemplated we submit that this should affect not 
•only imported yarns, but the imported belting as we would suggest that there 
will always be a demand for a first quality British product, and it would seem 
unfair that the vital industries of a productive India should be further handi- 
■capped and victimised, through an increase in cost of such an essential factor 
as her machine belting. 

A decrease of duty on imported yarns only, would but make certain that 
such firms as at present complete the final processes in this country would 
never use Indian materials for the manufacture of their belting, and there¬ 
fore the idea of fostering new and additional Indian industries will be com- 
(pletely defeated by such a move. 
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President. —In order to work back to the c.i.f. price, we should have to 
eliminate profit. 

Mr. Kay.—Yea. 

President. —Could you give us any idea as to what that is? 

Mr, Kay. —I could not say. This is a very finely cut business. It won’t 
be very big. 

Br. Matthai. —You are speaking of Trade Journal quotations. Are they 
actual selling prices? 

Mr. Kay. —They are actual prices. The Indian Trade Journal publish 
weekly the contracts placed by the Controller (Engineering) during the pre¬ 
vious week, and against each item the rates are stated. As a matter of fact 
I took these figures from the Indian Trade Journal. 

President. —Our difficulty in regard to the import price is this. I don’t 
think the Customs Authorities would really be of very much assistance to us 
as regards cotton belting, because cotton belting and cotton canvas ply belting 
are all lumped together. 

Mr. Kay. —I think, as far as the Customs are concerned, they all come 
under the samei head and pay 21 per cent, duty because belting comes out as 
a component part of machinery. 

President. —That is quite correct. My point is this. So far as the 
actual returns are concerned, they don’t distinguish between cotton canvas 
ply belting and cotton belting and therefore all the returns are lumped 
together. We may be able to get invoices from the Customs for different 
kinds, but actually in the Customs returns they are lumped together. We 
cannot arrive at any conclusion as regards import prices actually from the 
Trade Returns. 

Br. Matthai. —Can you suggest any way out of the difficulty? We have 
decided to take as the typical width that you make and we want to get 
the c.i.f. imported price of hair belting and cotton belting of SJ" width, 
because if we want to know what precisely is the burden which falls on the 
foreign import, we have to estimate 2i per cent, on that price. Until we get 
that price we cannot say what duty is paid. Can you suggest any way out 
of that. 

Mr. Kay. —Could not the Customs help you there? 

President. —We will examine the Collector of Customs on that point. 

Mr. Kay. —That is the surest way of getting the information. I have no 
access to these figures. 

President. —Have you any information as to the discount allowed to the 
importers or to wholesalers? 

Mr. Kay. —No. 

President. —We were given to understand in Burma that on cotton canvas 
ply belting and cotton belting the discount amounted to as much as 60 per cent. 

Mr. Kay. —^I can explain that. Belting manufacturers at home make out 
a price list which remains in force over a number of years and the only way 
they alter those prices is by altering the discount, they will say “ instead 
of giving you 35 per cent, discount as heretofore, you will now only get 30 
per cent.” That is the way they regulate their prices. 

Br. Matthai. —What was the object? 

Mr. Kay. —It obviates making out fresh price lists. They send their 
telegram out saying (for example) that from the first of the month discount 
will be reduced to so much or advanced to so much. It saves a lot of trouble 
in the office getting out a fresh price list and so forth. 

President.—Could you give us any idea of the price of canvas ply belting 
9" X 8 ply ? 

Mr. Kay. —You are not referring to “ Balata ” belting? 

President. —No. It is ordinary stitched belting. 

Mr. Kay. —Do you want the imported price.' 
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Mem*. LEWIS AND TYLOR. UMIIED. CALCUTTA. 

LetUr, dattd 96th April 1097. 

From your favour to hand wo note your Board is desirous of certain 
information relating to prices of import^ machine belting and we are at 
your aervice. 

As the largest stockholders of belting in India all of our own manufactuie, 
the resurrected subject of import duty is naturally of considerable interest 
to us. 

We would firstly reply to your indeaed queries as follows: — 

(а) 3|* Patent Solid Woven “Gripoly ” belting (the only brand covered 

with a definite guarantee of being made from hair yarns 100 
per cent, pure genuine camel hair) invoiced at Rs. 2.3<0 per ft. 
less 20 per cent. 

31" cotton belting invoiced at Rs. 1.64) per ft. less 35 per cent. 

Canvas ply belting is not considered suitable for this olimate and 
is therefore not stocked by us in India. 

(б) Customs duty 2t per cent.. Port Cuiiimissii>ir'. cliarue. and clcaiing 

agent’s charges Rs. 17 per ton. 

IThia is not the first time the question of the tariff on tnaniifactured 
belting has been raised, and we remember some yesirs ago the (Customs 
Authorities .actiiallj put up the duty on bi'ltuig from per «-eut. to 71 per 
cent, becau.'e that alteration tt,-is included iiiiiuiiit the monsiiie'. in the Indian 
budget.^ The alteration nus defeated, however, in the Legislative .A">embly 
and relinquished by the Customs Authorities and refund made to us uf duty 
which had been paid at the higher rate. 

Last year this question «as .again raisetl and at that time our Head 
Office wrote stating that as Mendiers of the Bengal Chamhet of Commerco 
we ought to put It up_ tu the Tariff Bourd that if firms are tiianuiurturing 
belting on any extensive scale, there is not the slightest msessity to huy 
either cotton yarn or camel hair .vam. and that they ••oiild in the ordinary 
course of thinss take the raw material and spin it tliemaidves. or ant rote, 
have it miuh in India. They soy this would is* the only logical policy to 
adopt and that fiims maiiufactnring belting would find no technical difficulty 
in doing this. 

It would lie inteiesting to know if the belting manufactured in the country 
is entirely, or partly, iii.idc iroiu iiuporteil American or Egyptian cotton 
yama. 

If there ore any points upon which further information would be useful 
to you. we trust you will not hesitate to approach us. 
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Messrs. JESSOP & Co., Ltd. 

A.— ^Whitten. 

Letter dated SSlh April 1927. 

Referring to your letter No. 369, dated 25th instant, we have pleasure m 
giving below the prevailing prices on the subject of imported belting during 
the last two years: — 

Cotton belting. 


— 

Size, 

Sterling c.i.f. 
cost. 

Customs 

duty. 

Landing and 
clearing 
charges. 

November 1924 

3r 

Sh. 1/0-68 ft. 

2| per cent. ' 

1 per cent. 

September 1926 • , 

Si" 

Sh. 1/0-56 ft. 

2i „ 

1 „ 

February 1927 

H" 

Sh. /10-66 ft. 

2i „ 

1 

Camel Hair Belting. 



1 


January 1924 

Si" 

Sh. 1/3-31 ft. 

2i „ 

1 .. 

October 1926 

3r 

Sh. 1/3-9 ft. 

2^ „ 

1 

September 1926 

Si" 

Sh. 1/4-6 ft. 

^ „ 

1 .. 


As we do not import canvas belting for stock we are unable to give you 
any particulars of same. 

We trust this is the information you require. 


B.—Ob AO. 

Evidence of Mr. C. I. RODDICK, recorded at Calcutta on 
Wednesday the 11th May, 1927. 

* # # » * « * 


Belting. 

President. —Do you import belting P 

Mr. Boddich. —Yes. We gave you the prices already. 

President. —The prices you have given us in the list are nett prices. 

Mr. Boddich. —What do you mean by nett price? If it is c.i.f. that is 
nett price. 

President. —This camel hair belting, is it of any particular kindp 

Mr, Boddich. —No. These people call it by different names. There is 
nothing patent. They have these particular trade mark names that is all. 

President. —Camel hair belting has gone up slightly and cotton belting has 
gone down, has it not? 

Mr. Boddich. —Yes. 
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A CALCUTTA HRM- 

Letter dated SOth April 1927. 

We are in receipt of your letter No. 369, dated the 25th instant and have 
pleasure in enclosing our schedule of costs, with our request that our name 
does not appear thereon. Our reason for this privacy is because of the differ- 
•ence in further calculations necessary to estimate our actual selling price, 
which must naturally include— 

1. Interest on bill amounts. 

2. Storage charges. 

3. Overhead establishment charges. 

4. Profit on total cost expenditure. 

You will realize that our calculations form a very considerable item in a 
large ratablishment such as ours where we carry no small stocks and employ 
a larger staff. 

We do not deal in canvas belting. 


Belting Prices. 


— 

! 

Makers List 
less discounts, 
c.i.f. Calcutta. 
Per foot. 

1 • 

Plus duty. 

Plus landing 
charges. 

Bolting Cotton. 

Bs. a. r. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Be. A. t. 

Stout 3|" . , . . 

1924-25. 

0 14 6 

i 0 14 10 

1 

0 15 0 

■Single . . 

0 10 0 

0 10 

3 

0 10 4 

Stout 3J". 

1925-26. 

0 14 6 

0 14 10 

0 15 0 

Single 3J" . . . ' . 

0 10 0 

0 10 

8 

. 0 10 4 

Stoat 3|" . 

1926-27. 

0 13 4 

0 13 

8 

0 13 10 

Single 3f ... 

0 9 2 

0 9 

4-76 

0 9 6 

Stout 3i". 

1927. 

0 12 1 

0 12 

4-6 

0 12 6 

Single 31" 

0 8 3 

0 8 

5-6 

0 8 .7 

Belting Hair. 

Quality No. 3 . . , ., 

1924-26. 

0 16 1-25 

0 16 

6-75 

0 15 8 

■Quality No. 4 . . . ,] 

1 2 3-5 

1 2 

9 

1 2 11 

Quality No. 8 . . . . 

1925 26 

0 15 1-26 

0 16 

6-76 

0 16 8 

•Quality No. 4 . . . . 

1 2 8-6 

1 2 

9 

1 2 11 

Quality No. 3 . . . 

1926-27. 

0 14 6-3 

0 14 

9-6 

0 14 11 

•Quality No. 4 ... 

116 

1 1 10-25 

12 0 
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Messrs. ROBERTS, McLEAN & Co., Ltd. 

Letter, dated the Srd May 1927. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 369, dated 25th ultimo,, 
and in reply beg to give you the details herewith of the cost price of our 
Dossendale cotttm and hair belting into India. Wo do not import canvas ply 
belting and cannot, therefore, supply the required particulars. 


Year. 

Hair Belting Sj" wide. 

Cotton Belting wide. 

Price as per 
invoice. 

Price 

including 

landing 

charges. 

Price as per 
invoice. 

Price 

including 

landing 

charges. 

• 

Es, A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Es. A. p. 

Ullfyyi 

1984-25 

0 13 0 

0 14 0 

0 12 0 

0 13 0 

1926-26 

0 11 0 

0 18 9 

0 10 6 

0 11 9 

1026-87 

0 10 3 

0 11 6 

! 0 9 8 

i 

0 10 3 


Trusting that this information will prove of use to you. 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, RANGOON. 

Note handed on SOth March 1987. 

The import and export of belting for machinery 

« * « « « 

Belting for machinery. 

Imports have gradually decreased from over seventeen lakhs in 1921-22 to 
mbout lOJ lakhs in 1926-27. This may be accounted for by the fact that the 
Indian produce is being imported in preference to foreign manufacture. 

Belting imported are ordinarily manufactured from (1) hairj (2) leather, 
(3) rubber and canvas, and (4) cotton. The statistical classifications are as 
follows: — 

(a) Cotton, (5) leather and (c) other materials. 

The latter forms the major part of the imports. 

There is one factory in Burma for the manufacture of belting for machin- 
•.ery. 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, RANGOON. 


B,—Oral. 

Evidence of Rfr. A. E. BOYD, Callector of Customs recorded at 
Rangoon on Wednesday, the 30th March, 1927. 

Introductory. 

President. —Mr. Boyd, you are the Collector of Customs, Burma. 

Mr. Boyd.—Yes. 

President. —I suppose you have been to all the principal ports. 

Mr. Boyd. —^Yes. 

President.—The Customs Department is entirely a Central Department, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Boyd. —Yea. 

President.—^OVL are directly under the control of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Boyd. —Under the Central Board of Revenue. 

• •••••• 

Belting. 

President. —I want to ask you a few questions about belting, Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yea. 

President. —I think we are chiefly concerned with cotton ply belting, are 
we not, Mr. Tayabji? 

Mr. Tayabji. —Yes, cotton duck and ply. 

President. —Cotton ply means you have several folds? 

Mr. Tayabji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — Cotton duck is the name of the canvas you make your 
belting from? 

Mr. Tayabji. —That is so. 

Mr. Mathias. —Cotton ply is the description of the belting whereas cotton 
duck is the description of the material of which the belting is made. Solid 
woven baiting is woven on a loom and there is no stitching in it, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Tayabji. —Yes. 

President. —^You don’t manufacture that? 

Mr. Tayabji. —^No, we don’t. 

President. —Mr. Boyd, the point that arises here is this. You have three- 
classifications—cotton, leather and other materials. These are the headings 
under -which you maintain your accounts? 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. These ajre the three headings under which we keep our 
accounts; we don’t differentiate the others. 

President. —^If we took your import figures of cotton belting that would 
not give any indication of the quantities of imported cotton ply belting? 

Mr. Boyd. —No, it would simply come to us as cotton belting in the bill 
of entry. 

President. —So that really at present we have nothing to indicate how 
much competition there is in this particular class of belting called cotton ply 
belting. Would it be possible hereafter for the Customs to separate it? 

Mr. Boyd. —I doubt if we could do that. 
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Mr. Tayabji. —Whenever the belting is imported in the invoice it is gene¬ 
rally stated whether it is ply belting or solid woven belting so that it is- 
always possible to differentiate in the Cnstoms whether it is solid woven or 
.ply belting. 

President. —Solid woven looks like canvas while cotton ply belting would, 
be several folds so that it would not be difficult I take it, for the Customs 
authorities, if it became necessary, to separate the two? 

Mr. Boyd. —In the bill of lading they simply put it as cotton belting.. 
We have got certain headings from the Director of Statistics. We simply 
work on that. If ho asks us to keep cotton belting, leather belting or any. 
thing else we can do that. It does not matter to us whether it is cotton 
ply or solid belting. We can’t differentiate unless some orders were issued 
to us as it is, we are restricted to our list of headings. But if we were 
to differentiate every single item that would mean more work for us. 

President. —^The matter is of importance only in this way that if there- 
is no ply belting imported at all Messrs. Tayabji and Company has hardly 
any_ ground to ask for protection. It may be that it is all solid woven, 
belting which is imported so far as our information goes at present, 

Mr. Tayabji. —We ean prove to you that cotton ply belting is imported. 

Mr. Garraty. —^I think it is. • 

President. —There is no evidence to show just now the extent of compe- 
tition in this particular class of manufacture. 

Mr. Tayabji. —^We would very much like the Customs to differentiate 
because it would give an indication how much of it is coming in. 

President. —Mr. Tayabji, the Customs have up to now no information. It 
is for you to consider whether you would prefer to wait till they get it. 

Mr. Tayabji. —The statement we have prepared is from the Customs 
figures, and from the fact that we know -which importers bring out these 
cotton ply belting we can make out how much is cotton ply belting, so that 
we can approximately differentiate between the two. 

President, —In the next few months perhaps you may be able to get the 
information, Mr. Boyd, and any information you can give us in ihe matter 
will be of great help to us. 

Mr. Garraty. —The reason why we have not done it in the past is that 
the headings were given to us by the Director of Statistics and we mainttuned 
our books accordingly. 

Dr. Matthai. —Mr. Tayabji, how did you make your estimate of 160,000" 
yards? 

Mr. Tayabji. —^As I pointed before I have worked out the import of every 
importer in Burma of cotton belting. In certain cases it was definitely 
stated in the invoices that it was solid woven and in certain cases it was 
definitely stated it was ply belting, while, again, in others it was only cotton 
belting. We knew exactly who were the importers of cotton ply and who- 
are the importers of solid woven belting- and in this way we differentiated 
and put each importer’s belting under the different heads and thus got a 
correct idea of the total quantity of cotton belting imported. 

President. —^We shall have to wait for a little while for Mr. Boyd to collect- 
the figures. 

Mr. Boyd. —^You will understand that I can’t open new heads without 
orders, but I will have to collect the figures myself just to oblige you. 

President. —Thank you very much, Mr. Boyd, and in the meantime we- 
can write to the Director General of Commercial Intelligence asking him to 
give you separate headings for the future. Can you send us monthly state¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Boyd. —^Yes. 

President. —There is one point of some importance. Mr. Tayabji manu¬ 
factures ply belting out of cotton duck sometimes called duck canvas. The- 
whole point is, if we were to accept Mr. Tayabji’s proposal that there should 
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be rebate of the duty on this belting, the question would arise whether wo 
would be able to identify, the class of cotton duck that Mr. Tayabji is using 
from other classes of cotton duck imported into the country. The point is 
this that cotton duck must be used ordinarily speaking for many other pur¬ 
poses so that we can’t say that there should be a rebate on all cotton duck.' 
We should confine our recommendation, if we came to the conclusion that it 
was necessary to protect the belting industry, to the cotton duck that was 
used for the manufacture of ply belting; it may be of a certain weight or a 
certain width. 

Mr. Tayabji. —^It must be at present, I think, of a certain weight so 
many pounds per square yard. 

President. —^What is your weight? 

Mr. Tayabji. —About 1^ lbs. per square yard, more or less. 

President. —Only that or above that? If it is above that they may be 
using for other things, such as awnings and things of that sort. 

Mr. Mathias. —There are two considerations—it tnay be unsuitable for other 
purposes or it may be uneconomical. 

Mr. Tayabji. —Both. So far as we know duck of that weight and over 
are not usM for any other purposes. We have not been able to sell it ftt all 
•for ofcer purposes except in one or two occasions when people had particular 
use for it. 

President. —At present anyhrriv there are three or four factories manufac¬ 
turing belting in ^e country and the simpler way would be to say, if we 
were satisjfied that there was reason for it, that rebate should be given to the 
maunfacturers on the quality used by him. 

Dr. Matthai. —Mr, Tayabji, you are the only person who makes cotton 
ply belting in India, are you not? 

Mr. Tayabji.— think so. 

President. —The Indian Cable Cootpmy at Jamshedpur used certain quan¬ 
tities of materia] which are not used by others and Government gives them 
a reflate. That of course involves very much trouble to the Customs autho¬ 
rities. 

Mr. Boyd.—That would mean examining his consignments and seeing 
that he does not go and sell these articles to eiJter petcple. Of aeurse the 
cotton canvas he brings in is of such weight that it woul4 be uneconomical 
to be used for any other purpose. The presumption is therefore that it is 
going to be used for belting. Cotton canvas of certain weight would get so 
much rebate. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Why have rebate at all? 

Mr. Boyd. —^It is not for one man. It is for the trade. 

PreSident.So far as revenue is concerned, it Would be much simpler for 
you, Mr. Boyd, from the administrative point of view to say that Mr. Tayabji 
will use 1,000 Ihs. a month. He imports that. They pass through your 
books. Supposing he then begins to import 0,000 lbs. instead of 1,000 
lbs., you have got to satisfy yoOrself Whether he has increased his manu- 
iaoture or whether he is doing something else with it. 

Mr. Boyd. —We could not do that. 

Mr. Mathias. —He will have to dbtain a certificate from the Collector that 
he has used so many yards for the purpose of making belting in such and 
such a month and on that certificate you would give the rebate. 

Mr. Boyd. —On very much the same way as they do in the ease of salt. 
He gets a rebate on the quantity of salt used. 

Mr. Mathias. —If Mr. Tayabji would keep proper accounts, then it Would 
not give the Customs authority so much trouble to go and see what he 
is doing. 

Mr. Tayabji, —Simply we give them our accounts of the canvas and belting 
■manufactured. 
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Mr. Mathias. —And your sales. 

Mr. Tayabji. The sales would not help in any way. If we sold any 
-canvas, it would show that we sold so much canvas. 

President. What you have got to show is to account for all the canvas 
on which you have got the rebate. You account for it saying that you 
imported so much, you manufactured so much and you sold so much. 

Mr. Tayabji. —Yes. 

President. —^It would not be a very intricate examination for the Customs 
Authorities. 

Mr. Boyd.—It might probably be a hard job. In Calcutta it is done in 
the case of salt. 

President. —The typical case is the Indian Cable Company. 

Mr. Boyd. —^It can be done. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would a system of rebate be somewhat complicated by the 
fact that Mr. Tayabji also imports Indian made cotton canvas and malces that 
into belts. 

Mr. Boyd. —-It will be very difficult to say which is foreign and which is 
Indian belting. 

Dt. Matthai. —^AU the canvas that you buy which is less tJan 24is locally 
-made. 

Mr. Tayabji. —Up to 24^U We don’t purchase any canvas less than 24'U 

Dr. Matthai. —Would it be possible to describe your requirements as so 
much in weight and above 24'^ width. Would that -be correct? 

Mr. Tayabji. —Yes. It would be very difficult if we gave the amount of 
belting manufactured to find out exactly what were the sizes used. What 
we have to show is when we receive the canvas, when we despatch to our 
factory and when we utilise and in what belting we utilise. 

President. —To-day according to your own statement nobody really manu¬ 
factured this canvas. One mill manufactures this at your request. 

Mr. Tayabji. —Yes. 

President. —The best thing for you is not to use any Indian canvas at all. 
Leave it to the mUlowner if he is interested in manufacturing belting to come 
before the Board and make proposals. Is it necessary for you to use any 
Indian canvas when it is to be made specially for you? 

Mr. Tayabji. —For the simple reason that it is one of our principle that when 
we manufacture, we want to use as much of Indian material as possible. 

Mr. Mathias.—It is also somewhat cheaper. 

Mr. Tayabji. —It is slightly cheaper. You can say anything over 24^'^, 
because we use only up to 24^' canvas. 

President. —You said just now that there would be difficulty in checking 
the quantities used if you use 24''’ from Bombay and above from outside. 
It is the administrative difficulty I am referring to. 

Mr. Tayabji.- —When we give you a statement showing how we have utilised 
Y4" and the sizes over that, then there is no difficulty. You know exactly 
so many sizes were used up in certain belting and the accounts are quite 
clear. 

Mr. Mathias. —At present in Bombay they only manufacture 24" canvas. 

Mr. Tayabji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias, —And therefore it is suggested that on all the belting which 
Is manufactured by you out of canvas above 24", you should get a propor¬ 
tion of the duty refunded. Supposing a rule is passed—and the Customs 
will be bound by this rule—that you should be given this rebate, it is 
quite possible as you suggested in your evidence that the Indian firm in 
Bombay may in future manufacture canvas of 36". It is also possible that 
you or some other firm having bought that under the rule which will then 
be in force, might put in a statement showing nO't only the belting manu¬ 
factured out of the imported canvas, but also the belting manufactured 
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out of 36'' canvas from Bombay. In that case you would obtain a refund 
of the duty not only on the imported canvas, but also on the indigenous- 
canvas. 

Mr. Tayabji. —There is no duty on the indigenous canvas. I will have to- 
claim the rebate against the duty paid. 

Mr. Mathias. —You pay Es. 50 duty and actually Ks. 25 of that represent 
the rebate, but the fact that your factory shows a bigger outturn of belting, 
made from the imported stuff would justify you in putting in a claim for 
Es. 80. 

Mr. Tayabji. —But the rebate can never exceed the amount of duty paid. 
The Indian stuff would not appear in the statement, because no duty has. 
been paid on that. 

President. —^This is not a very big business. Supposing Mr, Tayabji is 
now manufacturing and he imports 1,000 lbs., then it is not a big quantity. 
If all on a sudden he imports 10,000 lbs., it is only at that stage necessary 
to see whether belting was being manufactured out of imported canvas. So 
I don’t think there would be very much work thrown on the Customs Autho¬ 
rities if you followed this procedure. 

Mr. Boyd. —No. It is not safe to reduce the duty on that particular 
canvas. 

President. —We have got to do it for all over India. We could not have a. 
separate tariff for Eangoon, We have to get the separate import figures 
for this class of material, its weight and so on and then we have got to find 
out who uses them and a thousand and one other things. I think it would 
entail an enquiry. 

Mr. Boyd. —It is rather hard to do it. We would not know for what 
purpose this canvas has been used. 

President. —A simpler way would be this. Hereafter 100 people may come 
forward and ask for rebate. In that case we will have to enquire again. 
So long as the manufacture is confined to three or four small factories, I 
think the method we were suggesting would be the most suitable. 

Mr. Boyd. —That is not absolutely safe. 

Mr. Mathias. —Owing to the fact that this canvas is also manufactured 
in India, you would never have absolute security, because the manufacturer 
might import the canvas from Europe and if the statement of Mr. Tayabji 
is not proved to be correct, he might be selling it and submitting the returns. 

Mr. Boyd. —I am not in favour of it myself. It would throw more work 
on us. I am not altogether satisfied that I can check it. This is rather 
difficult. In the case of salt a lot of work is done in our premises. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you accept a certificate from the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner or other officer to the effect that Mr. Tayabji has utilised so much 
of imported canvas for that purpose? 

Mr. Boyd. —^Yes. 

President. —There will not be any difficulty when you are dealing with a 
man who is known. He carries on his business in the ordinary way and we 
know his requirements. A question like that doesn’t arise. There is no¬ 
use providing for a thing which may not arise just now. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you remember the printed list that you sent us? I take 
it the first six kinds are those that you make out of Indian canvas, that is 
to say up to 4" by 6 ply. That would be 24". Am I right? 

Mr. Tayabji. —We can make 6"xl2 ply. 

Dr, Matthai, —Above 24" ply. 

Mr. Tayabji. —24" and then 6" inside. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have no information as to the cost at which cotton ply- 
belting enters the country. It is not distinguished in your returns. 

Mr. Tayabji.—Eo. 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, CALCUTTA. 

Letter from the Tariff Board to the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, No. 868^ 

dated S5th April 1927. 

I am directed to inform you that the Tariff Board is in need of informa¬ 
tion relating to the price of imported machine belting and I am therefore to 
ask if yon could kindly supply the Board with a statement showing— 

(o) representative invoice prices; and 
(b) landing charges of 
(t) cotton belting; 

(ii) camel hair belting and 
(Hi) canvas ply belting 

imported during the years 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

If possible the prices should be per foot and should relate to an av'erage 
size—say width for cotton and camel hair belting, and 9* eight plj' for 

canvas ply belting. 

The Board would be very grateful if this information could be supplied 
as quickly as convenient. 


Letter, dated 30th April 1927 from the Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 368 of the 25th April 192'7, I have the- 
honour to inform you that the following c.i.f. prices represent good merchant¬ 
able qualities of the articles concerned:— 

Camel hair belting, 3i" wide . . . .2s. per ft. nett. 

Extra stout cotton belting, Si'' wide . . Is. per ft. nett. 

Cotton canvas belting, 9" x 8 ply . . , 7s. 4ci. per ft. nett. 

Landing charges are covered by i per cent, and the average freight works- 
out to 2J per cent, on cost. 

The prices ruling in 1924-25 were approximately the same as at present,, 
except that the discounts were slightly different for certain well-known brands. 
At present discounts of 40 per cent, and 10 per cent, are allowed off f.o.b., 
prices against 42J per cent, in 1924-25. 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, CALCUTTA. 

Oral evidence of Mr. W. W. NIND, OSg. Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta, and Mr. K. K. MENON, recorded at Calcutta 
on Tuesday, the 10th May 1927. 

Befund of import duties on raw materials. 

President. —Could you refer the Tariff Board to any case in which the 
import duty on raw materials is refunded on the export of the articles in the 
manufacture of which such materials have been used? As a matter of fact 
this request which is practically for a refund of duty on exports seems to me 
to go somewhat beyond any protective scheme. Two firms have applied 
for this—one belting firm and the other one of the wagon building firms. 
They hope to do export business. As regards wagons, they want to have 
a refund of duty on steel which is used in building wagons when they export 
them. 

Mr. Nind. —There is a case now in Madras relating to an Aluminium fac¬ 
tory. 1 have got the rules here. They import the raw material and on ex¬ 
porting the manufactured articles, they are granted a drawback as a special 
•case. 

President. —Was there any particular reason for that? 

Mr. Nind. —I do not know. I have never been in Madras. I have only 
got these rules. I see that it was in November, 1928, that the Government 
of India sanctioned them. 

President. —That is the only case you know of. 

Mr. Nind. —The Maghadi Soda Company used to have it, but they have 
closed down. That again was granted as a special case. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you give a drawback, do you give a complete draw¬ 
back ? 

Mr. Nind. —It is always seven-eighths. 

President. —That is very much the same as in the case of re-export of 
manufactured articles, is it not? 

Mr. Nind. —Yes, that of course is allowed for in the Sea Customs Act. 

President. —Any general system of rebates on raw materials when the 
manufactured articles are exported, would be a new departure under the 
present fiscal policy of the Government of India, would it not? 

Mr. Nind. —Yes. 

Materials for belting. 

President.— have applications for tariff equality in regard to various 
kinds of belting and it is possible to obtain tariff equality in different ways— 
•either by reducing the duty on the raw material or by giving a rebate to the 
firms concerned on the raw material or by increasing the duty on imported 
manufactured goods. But in considering whether the duty should be decreas¬ 
ed on any particular raw material, one has obviously to consider the purposes 
for which that raw material is used. For instance, on the ground that a 2i 
per cent, duty on imported belting was in force while a 15 per cent, duty on 
the raw material, e.g., camel hair yarn, was imposed, one might say that it 
would be reasonable to reduce the duty on the camel hair yarn. But if the 
-camel hair yarn is used for other purposes besides the manufacture of bplt- 
ing, it would obviously be a matter for further consideration as to whether 
this particular form of tariff equality should be adopted. So, we should be 
very much obliged if you could give us from the records of the Customs some 
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idea as to whether this camel hair yarn is used for any other purposes thati 
the manufacture of belting. 

Mr. Nind.—J have got a note here. “ The camel hair and cotton yarns 
imported for the manufacture of machine belting are too coarse for the weav^^ 
ing of cotton cloth and hosiery and the only other apparent use is in the 
selvedge of jute cloth. Jn this connection a single strand is woven into the 
border.” 

President .—I understand that they tried that a couple of years ago and 
then gave it up. 

Mr. Nind .—The sizes of the yarns to which the above note refers are as 
follows: — 


Camel hair—3 plyxS’s. 

4 plyxS’s, practically the same as they manufacture. 

President .—Do you consider that all these kinds produced here, viz., 
•i 3 'll S 

.’s r-, ‘h vt's and 's would be used only in the manufacture of belting? 
6 fij u 

Mr. Menon .—They are not imported for any other purpose. 

President .—As regards cotton yarn, the following are the sizes given to 


us: — 


6 plyxlS’e. 

16 plyxlS’s. 

10 plyx4’s. 

18 plyxlSi’s. 

22 plyxlSi’s. 

Mr. Nind. —We have got these sizes here in the note. 

Dr. Matthai. —I take it there will be no difliculty in telling what is camel 
hair yarn. 

Mr. Nind. — No. 

President. —There is another kind of belting which is called canvas ply 
belting, that is to say which is manufactured out of imported canvas the 
width of which is over 24 inches. 

Mr. Menon. —That is not imported to any great extent. It is only used 
as a conveyor belt and not as a driving belt at all. 

President.—yfe have actually got on application from Messrs. Tyabji and 
Company, Rangoon, asking for tariff equality in respect of this. 

Mr. Menon. —The canvas is not imported only for that purpose. It can 
be used for many other purposes. 

President. —Mr. Tyabji said that the weight of the canvas he used was 
li lbs. per square yard. Could you give us any idea whether canvas of that 
particular weight would be used lor anything else? 

Mr. Menon. —-I should think so. There has been no special importation of 
canvas for belting alone. 

President. —Could you give us any idea of the total amount of canvas 
imported ? 

Mr. Nind. —Last year it was Rs. 7,20,000. That is for all India. 

President. —There is a duty on that of 11 per cent. 

Mr. Nind. —Yes. 

President. —^That is about Rs. 70,000 a year. 

Mr. Nind. —Yes. 

President. —You say that it would be difficult for the Customs to differen¬ 
tiate canvas according to the weight. Would it involve a lot of extra work? 

Mr. Nind.—If canvas of a certain weight was to be exempted from duty, 
we should have to check it. 

President. —It would be troublesome, would it not? 

G 
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Mr. Nind. —^Yes. 

President. —In the <;ase of a single firm perhaps the simplest method would 
bo, if it were found justifiable, to give a rebate to the firm concerned at the 
end of the year on its total imports. 

Mr. Nind. —Yes, but we should have to be satisfied that it was actually 
used for that particular purpose. 

President. —I imagine in Rangoon there would not be very much diffi¬ 
culty; one of the Customs officers can go round and verify that. The factory 
doe.s not employ any elaborate machinery. 

Mr. Nind. —That is simple enough. On the other hand from the adminis¬ 
trative point of view I think that Government arc opposed to it as a matter 
of principle. 

Pre.sident. —That is rebate to a particular manufacture. 

Mr. Nind. —^Yes. 

President. —You allow the Indian Cable Company to import free of duty. 

Mr. Nind. —Yes. From our point of view, if a certain firm is allowed to 
import free of duty, that is perf<;ctly simple, but if we have to give a rebate 
afterwards on being satisfied that the article has been used in a certain way, 
that is liable to give trouble. It is simple enough, if there is only one firm, 
as you say, in the case of Ratigoon, because a man can go round and satisfy 
himself that it is being used for a particular purpose. But suppose some 
firm is established say in Nagpur or in any other place, then from our point 
of view, it becomes very difficult. 

President .—There are difficulties of course, but on the other hand a reduc¬ 
tion of duty in this case would also probably result in losing revenue un¬ 
necessarily. 

Mr. Nind .—Yes, but 1 was looking at it merely from the administrative 
point of view. 

President .—The revenne would not be very heavy if you classified tlie 
canvas into two classes and said that on canvas of the weight of lbs. per 
square yard we would allow so much. Would that give extra adinini.strative 
trouble? 

Mr. Nind. —Yes, it would mean checking the weiglits. 

President .—On the other hand if we raised the duty on canvas ply belting, 
it would obviously be anomalous that the duty on canvas ply beltiqg should bo 
raised while the duty oii camel hair and cotton belting should remain un¬ 
changed. 

Mr. Nind .—That is so. 

l)r. Matthai. —Is there any other suggestioji that you can make? It is 
quite possible that somebody at Nagpur for instance may start next year. 
But we can consider the case when it arises. This rebate would only apply 
to Messrs. Tyabji and Omniiany who is now making cotton ply belting. 

President .—It might assist matters if we said that no rebate less than so 
many hundred rupees at tlie end of the year should be allowed. That would 
mean that the factory must be something more than merely a durzi shop. 

Mr, NiJid. If there are many p]ace.s to visit and if tlie factories are away 
from the ports, there is bound to bo difficulty. Of course Government might 
employ men on the sjiot to inspect but if it means sending up men from the 
ports, it would be difficult. 

President.--! take it that in the ui)-couiitry market it would be easy to 
obtain a certificate from the Collector, or one of his assistants. 

Mr. Nind. —But there 1 imagine that there would be difficulties on account 
of iirovincial and central subjects. 

President. —I don’t think that there should be any difficulty. 

Mr. Nind. If it was going to be up-country, we would naturally prefer 
to accept a certificate from some Government official there. 
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President. —The only application we have so far received is from Messrs. 
Tyabji and Company at Rangoon. Considering the present problem before 
us, there would be no difficulty, would them? 

Mr. Nind. —I don’t think so. 

Preeident. —We might allow other cases arising later to take care of them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. Nind. —That is so, but T am thinking of the thin end of the wedge. 


Belting. 

President. —Referring again to this question of belting, Messrs. Birkmyre 
Brothers told us that they import a particular kind of dressing for their belt¬ 
ing which they call black proofing. We understood from their representative 
that this proofing is used for nothing except for the proofing of belting. Can 
you give us any information about that.** 

Mr. Menon. —Is it a belt dressing? There are many kinds of dressings 
which are used as belt preservative. 

Dr. Matthai. —^That is to say jute mills using belting might import these 
for preserving their belting? 

Mr. Menon.—^Yee. 

President. —I understand that proofing is used in the manufacture and 
not merely as a preservative. 

Mr. Menon. —I am afraid these will not be restricted to the manufacturer 
of belting but to persons using bolting as well. 

President. —Could you verify whether the black proofing that Birkmyres use, 
is used for any other purpo.se? It is called black proofing and is imported in 
4 gallon drums. 

Mr. Menon. —I will do so. 

Dr. Matthai. —How would an article of this kind be liable to duty? 

Mr. Menon. —As general engineering material 16 per cent. 


Belting. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing somebody imports camel hair, not camel hair 
yarn, will that come in as wool? It is a sort of wool, is it not? 

Mr. Menon. —There has been no importation of any such thing. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you had a consignment of camel hair; in the 
main it is wool and 4 per cent, only is camel hair. Wool comes in free, does 
it not? 

Mr. Menon. —Yes. I think there is nothing to prevent camel hair coniing 
in free. The ordinary meaning of the word wool is that coming from the 
Mnep. Speaking off-hand I should say it is a debatable point. 

President. —If we recommended the imposition of a duty on wagons, east¬ 
ings and fittings, that is to say forgings, obviously we shall not recommend 
any additional duty on those fittings which are not manufactured in India 
which we understand to be only the vacuum brake. Supposing we recom¬ 
mended a duty on all other fittings and castings for wagons and that duty was 
the same ad valorem so much per cent.—^what alteration would be necessary 
in this entry 101 in the schedule. We shall have to make a separate entry 
for wagons, should we not? 

Mr. Menon. —^Vacuum brake can be exempted. You can say excluding 
vacuum brake and take carriages and wagons out. 

President. —Then you will have to take out castings and wagon fittings? 

Mr. Menon. —That is comprised of component parts under item 63A 
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Mr. Nind .—Give exemption to vacuum brake gear, cut out carriages from 
item 101 

Mr. Menon .—You can mention carriages, wagons and component paru 
thereof excepting vacuuni brake gear. 

Dr. Matihai .—There will be no difficulty about underframes. The word 
carriage would cover underframes, would it notp 

Mr. Nind. —Yes, there would be no difficulty. 

President .—You will have carriages and wagons which will cover under¬ 
frames ? 

Mr. Menon .—Underframes are common to both. 

President .—There will be no particular difficulty about it? 

Mr. Nind. —No. It will be a specific exemption. 


Belting. 

President —Another small point that occurs to me regarding belting is 
that it will be necessary, if we recommend a reduction in the duty on hair 
belting and an exemption of duty to a particular firm' for cotton ply belting 
to show these tfnder three heads separately. 

Mr, Nind. —I do not know whether that necessarily follows. Wo have our 
revenue heads which are quite separate. They do not always agree with our 
statistical heads or trade figures. 

Dr. Matthai. —Trade Returns and Tariff Schedules, they do not always 
agree. 

Mr. Nind. —They do not agree and we keep separate registers. 

President. —^Take this item in the Tariff Schedule—No. 106 “ Yarns and 
Textile Fabrics, that is to say ; — 

AH other sorts of yarns and textile fabrics, not otherwise specified.” 

Would you not have to subdivide that?. Would you not have to say that 
the duty on camel hair yarn is so much per cent.? 

Mr. Nind. —Yes, if you want a separate heading for that. 

President. —I think that you would require it as far as camel hair yarn is 
concerned. 

Mr. Nind. —Yes. 

President. —If we made a recommendation about cotton yam, there would 
have to be a separate heading for that. 

Mr. Nind. —^We have got a separate item No. 104 “ Cotton twist and yam, 
and cotton sewing or darning thread ” carrying a duty of 6 per cent; od 
valorem. 

President. —You will have to say Cotton twist and yam count so and so 

Mr. Nind. —Yes, it would have to be specified. 

President. —^As regards canvas ply it would be unnecessary to have a separ- 
a..j head for that if it was a rebate to a particular firm. 

Mr. Nind. —No, because it would not affect the tariff. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is no attempt made now practically to distinguist* 
counts. 

Mr. Menon. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —It would be rather a departure. 

Mr. Menon. —Yes, but it would not be difficult. 

President. —^You won’t have to incur any additional expemNture if you 
have to assess the duty on the counts 

Mr. Nind.—No. 

President. —You won’t have also any administrative difficulty. 

Mr. Nind. —Na 
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Messrs. BURN & Co., CALCUTTA. 


A. —^Written, 

Zetter, dated the 2nd June 1927. , 

On behalf of the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited and Burn 
and Company, Limited, we have pleasure in forwarding herewith answers to 
the questions raised at our oral examination. 

• •••••• 

Q. 8. Have we any quotations for hair and cotton belting P 
A. 8. Regret we have no quotations. 

B.—Obai.. 

Evidence of Messrs. A. V. NICOLU: and R. F. WALKER, recorded 
at Calcutta on Wednesday, the 4th May, 1927. 

• • • • • • • 

• •••••• 

Machine Belting. 

President. —We are also considering machine belting. We woijld be very 
much obliged if you could give us c.i.f. quotations if possible for hair belting 
and cotton belting? 

Mr. Nicolle. —They are not items in which we deal much. 

Dr. Matthai, —^You don’t import any belting. 

Mr. Nicolle. —Practically none. I am afraid we are not suitable people 
to give you that information. I could look up statistics if you like. 

**•••** 



INmAN STORE DEPARTMENT. 


Letter No. M.-S, dated the Slst May 1927, from Mr. H. Y. Davy, to Mr. a. 

E. Mathias, President, Tariff Board. 

In continuation of my D, 0. No. M,-5, dated 16tli May 1927, I enclose 
herewith particulars obtained from the Intelligence Branch, Headquarters 
Office, for SJ" hair belting. I regret the delay, caused by the fact that 
belting is delivered to the India Store Depot and the Director General, India 
Store Department’s lists did not contain the transit charges from the depot 
to the Indian Port. I have worked them out and the c.i.f. price I have 
given is, I believe, correct within a rupee. There was, I regret to say, no 
record of purchases of 3" hair belting having been made during the past two 
years by the Director General, India Store Department. 

I regret I am unable to communicate the dates of the orders. Copy con¬ 
tracts are not received in the Intelligence Branch of the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment, 
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